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FOREWORD 


T may be unusual for one who is simply an 

occupant of a pew to write a Foreword for 

a book of sermons. But although I have al- 

ways been a layman, it is possible that this 

fact is so far from disqualifying me from what 

I intend to say that it constitutes a reason and 
justification therefor. 

This volume contains sermons preached in 
the pulpit of a prominent and influential Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in the city of New York 
by its minister. The Madison Avenue Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, the pulpit of which this 
preacher occupies, has a history extending over 
four decades, and during each decade it has 
contributed more than half a million dollars 
to benevolent work; a total which aggregates 
over two millions of dollars. In addition it 
has the distinction of having paid to the Cen- 
tenary Fund far more than any other Method- 
ist Episcopal church on the Atlantic Coast. 
Among its ministers have been James M. Buck- 
ley, Otis H. Tiffany, Bishop Charles L. Mead, 
Worth M. Tippy, and Wallace MacMullen. No 
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one of these facts has ever been mentioned to 
me by any of its ministers, but the record is 
one of which the members of the church may 
justly be proud. 

Into this conspicuous pulpit the preacher of 
these sermons came direct from the Union The- 
ological Seminary, and he has so endeared 
himself to its membership by his personality 
and so impressed himself upon its congrega- 
tion by the ability which he possesses that he 
has had no other pulpit during his ministry. 

The Christian ministry alone of the profes- 
sions which we call great and learned has its 
origin in God. Christ not only represented 
that he was sent into the world to preach, but 
his commission to his disciples was, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” These good ministers of Jesus 
Christ are his ambassadors sent to make 
known to men the message delivered unto 
them. If religion is the first thing, as well as 
the last, and the most important thing in life, 
then there is no higher calling known to men 
than that of the ministry. To proclaim the 
crucified Christ, and to persuade men to for- 
sake their sins and to allow the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Jesus to dominate their lives is the 
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most important and the most difficult work in 
which a man can engage. Bishop McDowell 
has truly said, “There is no other service be- 
yond the service a Christlike ministry can ren- 
der to Christ’s world.” This I say, while not 
forgetting the noble and venerable profession 
of the law, to which I belong, and without 
which civilization could not endure. “The 
law of God and the law of the land are all one,” 
said the Chief Justice of England in 1516, 
“and the one and the other prefer the common 
and public good of the land.” What a service 
has been rendered by the great preachers! 
How the multitudes who listened to Saint 
Chrysostom were moved! What an influence 
was exerted upon Germany by the preaching 
of Luther, and upon Scotland by that of John 
Knox, and upon England by that of White- 
field and Wesley! Cardinal Manning once de- 
clared that if it had not been for the preaching 
of John Wesley no man could tell into how 
deep a degradation England would have sunk. 
And we all very well know the profound in- 
fluence exerted in the United States by Jona- 
than Edwards, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, and Matthew Simp- 
son. 
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Preaching was the method which Christ 
chose for spreading a knowledge of his gospel 
through the world. As Phillips Brooks, de- 
livering the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching in 1877, said: “Jesus chose this 
method of extending the knowledge of himself 
throughout the world. Other methods were 
open to him, but he deliberately selected this. 
He taught his truth to a few men and then he 
said, ‘Now go and tell that truth to other 
men.’” And so Phillips Brooks thought that 
some form of preaching was essential to the 
prevalence and spread of the knowledge of 
Christ among men. He found some such mean- 
ing in the words which Jesus spoke to his dis- 
ciples when he said: “As my Father has sent 
me into the world even so have I sent you into 
the world.” 

Truth through Personality was Brooks’ de- 
scription of real preaching. ‘The truth must 
come really through the person, not merely 
over his lips, not merely into his understand- 
ing and out through his pen. It must come 
through his character, his affections, his whole 
intellectual and moral being. It must come 
genuinely through him.” 

It is no doubt the case that published ser- 
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mons, however carefully prepared and in what- 
soever lucid idiomatic English they are ex- 
pressed, lack the fascination which comes from 
the preacher’s personality as he stands in his 
pulpit and delivers his message. The sermons 
of George Whitefield and those of John Wesley 
do not account for the reputation and popu- 
larity to which they attained. The printed 
page cannot supplant the human voice. The 
press may be one of the miracles of modern 
times. But the living and speaking man is 
greater. “It is given only to the living man,” 
Henry Ward Beecher once said, “standing be- 
fore men with the seed of knowledge in his 
hand, to open the furrows in the living souls of 
men, and sow the seed, and cover the furrows 
again. Not until human nature is other than 
it is will the function of the living voice—the 
greatest force on earth among men—cease.” 
But while all this is only too true, there is a 
large place for the printed sermon. It enables 
the preacher to reach the great public unable 
to enter his church, however much it might de 
sire to do so. The printed page cannot repro- 
duce the intonations of the voice, the play of 
the features, and the light of the countenance. 
The appearance, utterance, action, personality 
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of the living preacher are not there. But the 
printed page conveys the thought of the 
preacher to the mind of the reader, and enables 
him more fully to weigh the thought and more 
permanently to retain it. 

The serious, thoughtful, and right-minded 
men and women well know that what the world 
needs to-day is not less but more religion. 
They deplore the great flood of trivial books 
not entitled to be called literature, which serve 
no useful purpose, the reading of which is a 
waste of time, and the effect of which is per- 
nicious. The only consolation one has con- 
cerning such books is that they so soon find 
their way to oblivion. Many of the “best 
sellers” of a few years ago no one now wants 
to read. Their titles and the names of their 
writers are forgotten. Let us have more books 
of sermons, not alone for the edification of 
those who fill the pulpits, but for the benefit 
of those who occupy the pews. In the reading 
of books of this nature one finds pleasure and 
profit. They help to bring humanity into 
proper relations with God, with that Power 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness. 
This is now and always has been “a need abso- 
lute, pressing, and increasing.” 
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Andrew D. White, writing the last chapter 
in his Autobiography, states the conviction of 
his later years that what the world needs is 
more religion rather than less. In summing 
up his relation to religion as looked upon in 
the last years of his long, useful and distin- 
guished life, this ex-president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who represented the United States 
once at Saint Petersburg and twice at the 
Court of Berlin, expressed himself as follows: 

“It will, in my opinion, be a sad day for this 
or for any people when there shall have come 
in them an atrophy of the religious nature; 
when they shall have suppressed the need of 
communication, no matter how vague, with a 
Supreme Power in the universe; when the ties 
which bind men of similar modes of thought 
in the various religious organizations shall be 
dissolved ; when men, instead of meeting their 
fellow men in assemblages for public worship 
which give them a sense of brotherhood, shall 
lounge at home or in clubs; when men and 
women, instead of bringing themselves at 
stated periods into an atmosphere of prayer, 
praise, and aspiration, to hear the discussion 
of higher spiritual themes, to be stirred by ap- 
peals to their nobler nature in behalf of faith, 
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hope, and charity, and to be moved by a closer 
realization of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, shall stay at home and 
give their thoughts to the Sunday papers or to 
the conduct of their business or to the languid 
search for refuge from boredom.” 

In his History of European Morals Lecky 
pointed out that men have never acquiesced 
for any considerable time in a neglect of the 
great problems of the origin, nature, and des- 
tinies of the soul, or dispensed with some form 
of religious worship and aspirations. And he 
says: “That religious instincts are as truly a 
part of our nature as are our appetites and our 
nerves is a fact which all history establishes, 
and which forms one of the strongest proofs of 
the reality of that unseen world to which the 
soul of man continually turns.” 

To those who believe in God, in the reality of 
the unseen, and in life after death—and those 
who do not are few in number—such books as 
this need no commendation. 

HENRY WADE ROGERS. 

New York City. 


*Used by permission of The Century Company. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


VOLUME of sermons is a most conve- 

nient book. Possessed of no continuing 
plot, it can be laid down at the end of any 
chapter. It oftenis. This collection claims no 
strong chain of continuity. Yet in the author’s 
mind at least there is a sense of kinship among 
these twelve children of his brain. 

For a considerable time I have been unable 
to throw off the feeling that the Protestant 
Church is on the verge of a reformation rival- 
ing in results that of Martin Luther. So many 
areas of life are lying close to, but just outside, 
the corporation line of true Christianity. 
There are realms of thought and activity which 
are peculiarly open to the introduction of 
Christian interpretations. The inquisitiveness 
of our young people regarding the truths of 
religion, the inarticulate mysticism of the 
masses, the increasing reverence of scientific 
men, the growing regard for Jesus’ teaching 
in matters of health and happiness, the sharp- 
ening hunger for human brotherhood in in- 
dustrial and international relations—these 
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and other signs make me believe that the boun- 
daries of Christ’s rule can be widely and rap- 
idly extended. There are suburbs which can 
be incorporated. There is possible a Refor- 
mation by addition as well as by subtraction. 
This thought is the thread of interest which 
ties the title sermon to its successors. 

With one exception these discourses were 
all delivered during the season of 1922-1923 in 
a busy New York parish. They are not sub- 
mitted, therefore, as polished gems of thought 
mined from long meditation. They are rather 
sparks from the anvil of a hurrying pastor. 
Perhaps, however, our particular age is more 
in need of pulpit fire than of homiletic jewelry. 

I desire to acknowledge the courtesy of The 
Christian Century, The Record of Christian 
Work, and The Homiletic Review in per- 
mitting the reprinting of sermons already pub- 
lished. I am also profoundly grateful to my 
friend, the Honorable Henry Wade Rogers, 
distinguished educator and jurist, who has 
contributed the valuable foreword. 

RALPH W. SOCKMAN. 

New York City. 
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SUBURBS OF CHRISTIANITY 


“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.”— 
Mark 12. 84. 


OW far? How can a man know when 
he crosses the corporation line into the 
kingdom of God? 

A cultured town radiates pride and self- 
respect to the outlying regions. As motorists 
approach the environs of a city they commonly 
note the increasing improvement of roads, 
fences, and buildings. As they ride on they 
find the houses more numerous and more pre- 
tentious. They reach the suburbs in which 
are all the conveniences of the city. So built 
up and so improved are these that the tourist 
can with difficulty tell where the suburb ends 
and the city proper begins. 

Thus is it with the spread of the kingdom of 
God. Its influence far outruns its corporation 
line. It colors the customs and ethics of peo- 
ple beyond the circumference of organizations 
which wear the label of Christian. Outlying 
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races, which may still claim Mohammed or 
Buddha for their prophet, are improved by the 
contact with Christianity. Jesus’ teaching 
affects industry, diplomacy, and philanthropy 
among men who do not claim Christ as their 
personal Saviour. So improved have the sub- 
urbs of Christianity become that they almost 
defy one to tell where the City of God proper 
is bounded. 

The Hebrew lawyer whom Jesus is address- 
ing in our text was “not far from the kingdom 
of God,” but he was notin. He had heard the 
Master discussing with the Sadducees the hy- 
pothetical question of the woman who had 
been married in turn to seven brothers. The 
Sadducee hecklers thought they could discom- 
fit the Nazarene novice by asking whose wife 
she would be in the resurrection realm. Jesus’ 
answer was so skillful that it stirred the ad- 
miration of the lawyer. “And knowing that he 
had answered them well,” the scribe asked him, 
“What commandment is the first of all?” 
Jesus’ reply is well known: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength. The second is this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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To this the lawyer made answer: “Of a 
truth, Teacher, thou hast well said that he is 
one; and there is none other but he: and to 
love him with all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all the strength, and 
to love his neighbor as himself, is much more 
than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” 

It was when Jesus heard this discreet and 
intelligent reply that he said: “Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.” The lawyer 
had shown a clear grasp of Christianity’s first 
essentials. He had professed belief in the two 
most important commandments. Yet Jesus 
said he was only in the suburbs of the King- 
dom. Why was he not across the line? Per- 
haps he was not sincere. Perhaps he did not 
live up to his creed. 

But before we jump to conclusions, let us 
remind ourselves of another man who was dead 
in earnest, who had even a more complete 
creed, and who practiced his beliefs to the 
point of great personal sacrifice; and yet he 
too, according to Jesus, was outside the King- 
dom. That man was John the Baptist. You 
will remember that after the Master had sent 
the messengers back to John in his prison, he 
turned toward the crowd and uttered a noble 
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tribute to John, ending it thus: “Verily I say 
unto you, Among them that are born of women 
there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist: yet he that is but little in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he.” John the 
Baptist, fearless preacher of righteousness, un- 
bending upholder of moral standards, ascetic 
follower of lofty ideals, John was dwelling 
only in the suburbs of Christ’s kingdom. 
Where, indeed, is the corporation line? 

There is need at all times for considerable 
surveying to keep clear the boundary line of 
Christ’s kingdom. There is special reason for 
it to-day. The Christian Church of the twen- 
tieth century in her interpretation of Chris- 
tianity has been somewhat like the modern 
school of artists—impressionistic. She has 
gotten away from the sharp, clear-cut, defini- 
tive lines which the church of our fathers used 
in the portrayal of Christian distinctions. She 
does not draw the sheep and goats with such 
distinctness. She uses brown and gray rather 
than black and white in her colorings of the 
sinners and the good. Consequently, there is 
a lack of definiteness in the popular conception 
of what is Christian. 

On the one hand are the “Babbitts” of the 
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City of God, who in breezy, promoter fashion 
would extend the corporation line as far as 
possible. They would splash the word “Chris- 
tian” over almost everything. They welcome 
all comers with little concern about creed or 
niceties in codes of conduct. On the other 
hand are the conservatives. They would nar- 
row the limits of the City of God with severe 
strictness. They stress the fact that the sub- 
urbs of Christianity are by no means a part of 
the Kingdom proper. They estimate the popu- 
lation of the true Christian fold very low, not 
counting those with new ideas of theology, or 
those who speak a religious vocabulary differ- 
ing from the traditional. Like certain “first 
families” in our bumptious industrial towns, 
they would seem to prefer smallness and se- 
lectness to size and popularity. 

In this time of differing opinions and all too 
opinionated differences, it behooves the lovers 
of the church to do a little serious surveying. 
The Founder of the Kingdom drew four clear- 
cut lines of incorporation. Of course many 
other sayings and principles of Jesus must be 
kept in mind, but these four are specific and 
direct. Each is worthy of a sermon. Yet the 
writer cannot throw off the feeling that there 
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is some one who ought to trace these four 
boundary lines, and to trace them quickly. 

In the eighth chapter of John’s Gospel we 
read that Jesus said to those Jews that be 
lieved on him, “If ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples.” The first boundary 
line is an abiding loyalty to Jesus’ teaching. 
The occasion of the Master’s utterance serves 
to make its meaning clear. Certain Jews 
heard Jesus discussing his authority as a 
teacher. He spoke so reasonably and so ear- 
nestly, and yet so calmly as “one having au- 
thority,” that the record says, “Many believed 
on him.” At that moment they admitted Jesus 
to be speaking the truth. But to be a disciple 
of Jesus one cannot accept certain of his prin- 
ciples and reject others. One cannot commute 
in and out of Christ’s philosophy at pleasure. 
Therefore Jesus said, “If ye abide in my word, 
then are ye truly my disciples.” 

Unnumbered persons at various times be- 
lieved on Jesus, but they were not counted 
among his followers. Why? Because they 
did not abide in his word. There were men 
who gladly companied with Jesus when he was 
such a delightful comrade as on that day of the 
wedding in Cana. But there were times when 
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the warm glow of geniality faded from the 
Master’s face and was replaced by the cold 
glare of hardened steel as he denounced the 
social impurities and iniquities. At such times 
the “good fellows” deserted Jesus. The dis- 
ciples were those who continued steadfast 
when Jesus’ teaching was stern as well as when 
it was pleasing. 

There were many business men in Israel who 
seconded the sound honesty and morality of 
the Carpenter-Reformer. At his preaching no 
doubt many a man besides Zaccheus dug up 
conscience money. Ripples of moral reform 
radiated through a community whenever Jesus 
dropped into it. It made business better and 
property safer to have this Man of Galilee 
preaching the Golden Rule. They believed 
Jesus. But later they heard Jesus saying 
things they could not accept. They heard him 
saying that “if any man would go to law with 
thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also”; that it was necessary to love one’s 
enemies; that it was necessary for some men 
to get rid of their possessions and give to the 
poor. When they heard these things Jesus 
seemed no longer the worthy preacher of re- 
form but a foolish dreamer and a dangerous 
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radical. These men did not abide in his word. 
The disciples were those who did. There are 
multitudes to-day who accept Jesus’ teaching 
when it fits their idea of the reasonable and 
practicable, but reject it when it is hard to be- 
lieve. Such persons dwell in the suburbs of 
Christianity. 

There were great crowds who believed in 
Jesus when he was a physician in Galilee. For 
several months Jesus’ healing ministry lasted, 
falling like a splash of sunshine upon the gray 
life of many a peasant and astonishing his fol- 
lowers with its amazing naturalness and sweet 
gladness. Then across this joyous path of the 
Physician fell the shadow of the cross of Cal- 
vary. Gradually it darkened upon him and his 
references to it became more frequent. The 
conviction deepened upon him that the finished 
product of his life must be made by the fusing 
of the bitter amalgam of pain. Sin and sorrow 
were cold facts which he could not melt by the 
warmth of radiant happiness. He must mas- 
ter them with his cross. At this the crowd 
ceased to believe on him. They turned back. 
They did not abide in his word. 

It is so to-day. Hosts of people are attracted 
by Jesus the physician. Numerous cults are 
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capitalizing Christ’s principles of healing. 
We read this from the official statement of the 
National New Thought Center at Washing- 
ton: “We, therefore, believe and teach that, 
when the doctrine of Jesus and the laws of God 
are studied and followed in daily life, health, 
happiness, abundance, and healing of the sick 
follow them that believe.” But we read also 
from Horatio W. Dresser, probably the most 
authoritative exponent of the New Thought 
Movement: “New Thought has little or nothing 
to say about suffering, pain, or sorrow; little 
about sacrifice, the atonement or salvation 
through acceptance of the cross.” 

Herein lies one of the chief weaknesses of 
Christian Science, New Thought, and the psy- 
chology cults which to-day make such a popu- 
lar appeal by offering health, happiness, and 
prosperity as the results of their teaching. 
They are following a part of Christ’s teaching, 
but they are rejecting an equally essential 
part. In my opinion such cults are in the sub- 
urbs of Christianity. “If ye abide in my 
word”—when it means suffering and sacrifice 
as well as when it means health and happiness, 
when it seems unreasonably exacting as well 
as when it seems sound and sensible, when it 
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is stern and uncomfortably critical as well as 
when it is genial and consoling—then, says 
Jesus, “ye are truly my disciples.” 

The second boundary line of Christian dis- 
cipleship Jesus lays down in the thirteenth 
chapter of John. It is stated thus: “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” The kind of 
love Jesus expects, he specifies in the preceding 
verse: “A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another; even as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another.” The Greek 
word for “love” here means “brotherliness.” 
Brotherliness is the second line which divides 
the suburbs of Christianity from the City of 
God proper. 

We all have our moods of feeling brotherly. 
For instance, after a good dinner we feel 
warmly fraternal. That is why so many after- 
dinner speakers escape ostracism. When every 
prospect pleases and our senses are drugged 
with the opiate of ease we feel a glow of af- 
fection for humanity in general. But Jesus’ 
brotherliness was not a thing of passing 
moods. It persisted. Even on the cross he 
prayed that his persecutors might be for- 
given. 
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We all have our circles of affection. At 
Christmas we feel the impulse to bestow our 
gifts on our friends and families. The man 
who is most unbrotherly in business is very 
often a doting and indulgent father. Jesus’ 
brotherliness, however, went beyond his imme- 
diate circle. When he was once told that his 
family waited outside the place where he was 
speaking he said: “Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father who is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” Jesus was 
fraternal with publicans and sinners. Thereby 
he shocked the prudent. Jesus’ brotherliness 
was amazing, unprecedented, even seemingly 
scandalous. He carried it too far, thought 
the scribes. 

To the Master, brotherly love came before 
worship. “If, therefore, thou art offering thy 
gift at the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” Utterly vain is it to 
have a zeal for worship and no zest for fellow- 
ship. Utterly futile is it to build large, airy, 
esthetic cathedrals at the expense of ugly, 
stifling, unhealthy factories. Brotherly love 
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is the oldest, tritest doctrine of the Christian 
Church, but Coleridge was correct when he 
said, “If you wish to restore a commonplace 
truth to its first uncommon luster, you need 
only translate it into action.” Brotherhood is 
to-day the greatest realm for adventure and 
exploration. 

No doubt many of us think Christ’s type of 
fraternal affection is beyond us. We are not 
by nature so constituted that we can love all 
men. We are by temperament made up of 
personal likes and dislikes. We may say of 
ourselves what Charles Lamb said of himself 
that whatever is, is a matter of taste or dis- 
taste. Lamb confessed that he had a natural 
dislike for Scotsmen, Jews, Negroes, and 
Quakers. We too may have our pet prejudices. 
But brotherly love is not dependent upon feel- 
ing and mood merely. Brotherly love can be 
largely created to order by an act of will. One 
of Tolstoy’s characters says, “We love those 
to whom we do good and we learn to hate those 
we wrong.” How true! Hence Jesus com- 
manded, “Do good to them that hate you.” 
Love must have in it the spark of spontaneity, 
but the will is a mighty help in striking that 
spark. We can make ourselves love. 
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The man who is brotherly only by moods, 
who loves only in small circles, is in the sub- 
urbs of Christianity. “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love” 
—persistent, ever-widening love—‘“one to an- 
other.” 

The third boundary line of the City of God 
Jesus draws in the fifteenth chapter of John’s 
Gospel. “Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit; and so shall ye be my dis- 
ciples.” How insistently Jesus played upon 
the idea of fruitfulness! Perhaps the reason 
was that he lived in the presence of a Jewish 
Church which was so fruitless. With all its 
elaborate ritual and priestly attendants, it 
bore so little fruit in redeemed character and 
improved social conditions. In marked con- 
trast was Jesus when he said that if a man 
was not a producer, he could not be counted 
among his followers. 

What a satisfaction Thomas Edison must 
feel as he looks over the list of his inventions 
and beholds the wonders which his Aladdin’s 
lamp of genius has coaxed out of the raw ma- 
terial of nature! He has added to the world’s 
material values. What a joy the author must 
feel as he scans the shelf of books which he has 
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written, filled with gems of thought mined 
from his meditations! He has made countless 
readers richer in ideas and mental values. 
What a satisfaction for the teacher to recall 
the strong, noble men and women whom she 
has taught in secular or church school! It was 
her nurturing care which brought forth in 
their young lives the fruit of the Spirit, love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, and temperance. She has 
added to the world’s spiritual values. 

The Christian should be a producer in all 
three realms. The colaborer with the Master 
Carpenter should be a more productive worker 
in the world’s toil, and he is. Emperor Con- 
stantine discovered that fact in the fourth cen- 
tury, welcoming Christianity into the Roman 
Empire, and Roger Babson stresses the truth 
to-day, emphasizing religion as a business as- 
set. The pupil of the Master Teacher should 
be a more creative, original, and wholesome 
thinker, thus adding to the world’s store of en- 
riching ideas. And he is. The companion of 
the Master Character should come to possess 
a wealth of simple understanding, of quiet 
kindness, which would be like the fruit-produc- 
ing sunshine to the people around. And he 
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does. Whoever does not become a producer 
of such values is not a disciple of Christ. 

The suburbanite is becoming a city problem. 
He makes his money in the city and spends his 
life force in the country, leaving the men in 
town to maintain the government, the philan- 
thropies, and the churches. The busy com- 
muting bees flit in daily to suck the profits 
from the sky-scraping petals of our metropoli- 
tan centers and then go out to honeycomb the 
suburbs with their beautiful homes and schools 
and clubs. The individual is not to be blamed. 
It is the result of city growth. But the anal- 
ogy holds good in the City of God. There are 
the suburban dwellers who make their money 
in the business world which Christianity sta- 
bilizes, who enjoy the society which Christian 
institutions refine, who even worship now and 
then in the churches which Christianity erects ; 
but they add not to the spiritual value of so- 
ciety, they shoulder not their civic and re- 
ligious responsibilities. They may be re- 
spectable, law-abiding citizens of the state. 
They may be not far from the kingdom of God. 
But they are not in. “Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; and so shall 
ye be my disciples.” 
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The fourth specific line of incorporation 
Jesus draws in the sixteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew’s record. The Master said: “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

Many persons are mistaken as to what bear- 
ing one’s cross means. They think it is to en- 
dure their wearying daily tasks, their monot- 
onous duties, their nerve-racking responsibil- 
ities, their loneliness or poverty or disappoint- 
ment. They often refer to these and say, “I 
have my cross to bear.” Yet this inevitable 
care and strain of life are not what the Bible 
means by one’s cross. The Bible refers to these 
as one’s “burden.” To endure them is a mark 
of manhood, not necessarily of Christianity. 

Then, too, the Bible recognizes a second 
class of dark experiences, which it calls one’s 
“thorn.” Paul speaks of his “thorn in the 
flesh.” It refers to some humbling infirmity, 
some mortifying weakness, some bar sinister 
on the family record, some affliction of a loved 
one, some shame we should like to forget. The 
“thorn” is a handicap we seldom name to 
others. To bear this without complaint is 
heroic, but it is not bearing one’s cross. 

The cross is a voluntary load a man assumes. 
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He can take it up or he can refuse it. It may 
be some sacrificial service for others. It may 
be some limitation or poverty which he could 
escape by lowering his ideals. It may be the 
silent acceptance of some injury at the bidding 
of a higher purpose. Saul of Tarsus would 
have had to bear the ordinary “burden” of a 
tent-maker’s life if he had remained an ortho- 
dox Jew in his native city. He would also have 
carried that physical infirmity which he calls 
his “thorn in the flesh.” It was only when of 
his own free choice he accepted the mission of 
spreading the good news of Christ with its en- 
tailed hardships, shipwreck, and sacrifice that 
he could be said to have taken up his “cross.” 
Jesus drew the picture of his kingdom as no 
modern cubist or mere impressionist. He did 
leave much to the imagination. He did leave 
space for the further additions of that Holy 
Spirit which was to “guide into all truth.” 
Nevertheless, he sketched some very definite 
lines. We have seen his four specific boun- 
daries. A man may be “not far from the king- 
dom of God,” and yet he is either in or out. 
That is a difference of eternal import. The fur- 
ther development of Christ’s City of God is to 
come not by an unthinking liberalism which 
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ignores all fundamental corporation lines, nor 
by a reactionary conservatism which traces the 
boundaries according to the blue prints of 
fourth+century or seventeenth-century theo- 
logians; but the hope of growth lies in such an 
advertising of the Christian enterprise by pul- 
pit and pew through word and deed that those 
now content to dwell in the suburbs may move 
in to the city proper where they will come to 
know “the life which is life indeed.” 


II 
SOUND FAITH 


“He saith unto them, But who say ye that I am? And 
Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven.”—Matthew 16. 15-17. 


REQUENTLY do we hear it said, “It 
does not matter what you believe so long 

as you do what is right.” That is one of those 
seemingly puncture-proof statements which 
men carry about as mental armor to protect 
them from thinking. It really is rank non- 
sense. Of course the matter of prime impor- 
tance is to do what is right. But how is one 
to determine what is right? Conscience is not 
a sufficient guide. Conscience is to a man what 
a compass is to a mariner. It gives him a 
sense of moral direction. Yet men cannot 
navigate the waters of life steering only by 
consciences any more successfully and safely 
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than sailors can navigate the Atlantic equip- 
ped only with compasses. Seamen must have 
a chart on which are marked some soundings, 
some routes of travel, some harbors to be made. 
The most conscientious people can oft go sadly 
astray when they have the wrong chart. Along 
with conscience, a man must have a map for 
his life on which are marked some great be- 
liefs and convictions. 

Therefore the Master Pilot of all living 
stopped midway in his course at Czesarea 
Philippi to make sure that his twelve disciples 
had their chart correctly. He knew that his 
time on the earth was short. He knew that his 
pupils must carry on without his physical 
presence. And he could not leave them until 
they had some clear, definite convictions about 
the meaning of his ministry. He said to them: 
“Who do men say that the Son of man is? And 
they said, Some say John the Baptist; some, 
Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets.” 

However, secondhand opinions about him- 
self did not satisfy Jesus. Becoming more di- 
rect, he asked: “But who say ye that I am? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jesus’ 
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face must have flushed with joyous satisfac- 
tion, for his tone changed from the cool didac- 
tic of the teacher and in warm enthusiasm he 
burst out: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven”; 
which is tosay : “Happy art thou, Peter, in that 
thou art now convinced of my divinity not on 
the testimony of some other flesh-and-blood 
person but because of the witness of the inner 
spirit.” And having at last developed a man 
with a faith so grounded, Jesus is ready to ut- 
ter the great statement familiar to us all: 
“And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it.” 

There breathes through Christ’s words a 
confidence akin to that of a father who has 
helped his son to a good education and a clean 
character and now feels that the boy is safely 
equipped to face the future. The wise father 
knows that the best securities he can leave his 
child are not the bonds and mortgages to be 
locked in the safety vault, but the trained 
mind, sound body, and pure, brave heart. 
These latter are not liable to moth and rust 
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and thieves. So Jesus did not try to secure 
the future of his disciples with documents to 
be locked up. He wrote only once, and that 
was on the sand. Jesus sought to establish 
the faith of his followers on a foundation 
which could never be destroyed by doubt. 
Peter was the first man to show that he had 
reached such a place of mental security. 
Peter’s, then, is the great cornerstone faith of 
Christianity. 

I wish to stand with Jesus and Peter. I 
wish to build my beliefs in Christ’s divine lord- 
ship where even the gates of a hellish World 
War cannot prevail to make me doubt it. I 
wish to found my faith in Christ where the 
blasts of ever-advancing science cannot shatter 
it. The church which is to endure throughout 
the ages must found its faith not on what the 
theologians of the fourth or the twelfth or the 
twentieth century in council assembled may 
say is fundamental, but on what our Lord him- 
self declared to be the foundation stone. This 
it is: Belief in the divinity of Christ attested 
by one’s own experience. 

How did Peter reach that satisfying and un- 
shakable conviction that Jesus was the Christ? 

Let us hurriedly trail his footsteps from the 
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day he met Jesus down to Caesarea Philippi. 
Simon Peter and his brother Andrew were 
casting their nets near the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee on the fateful day when Jesus, the 
ex-carpenter, drew near. Jesus based his 
first invitation to them on motive. “Come ye 
after me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 
The students who matriculated with Jesus did 
not have to pass any psychological or theolog- 
ical test. The first requirement was as to pur- 
pose. Would they rather help men or catch 
fish? They chose the former, yielding their 
wills and plans to him as sailors submit to the 
captain on the bridge. 

Once enlisted in Jesus’ company Peter heard 
him teach. He heard the limpid, sparkling 
Beatitudes drop from the lips of Jesus. And 
untutored fisherman though he was, he knew 
what Jesus was talking about, for meeknegs, 
purity, mercy are democratic virtues. He 
learned of Jesus the simple, practical truths of 
everyday life about anger, adultery, vengeance. 
He listened with wonder and yet with haunt- 
ing conviction to the Master’s strange counsel 
to go the second mile and to turn the other 
cheek. Peter heard in many different accents 
that rightness of conduct was the real test of 
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discipleship. He heard Jesus say that no mat- 
ter what false teachers might profess, however 
orthodox they might claim to be, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” The primary 
course which Peter took in the school of Jesus 
was in moral conduct, and the first great lesson 
he learned was obedience to Jesus in the ways 
of living. 

But when Peter tried to follow Jesus’ ethics 
he saw that his Master’s goodness was amaz- 
ing. Jesus had a new order of goodness. There 
was a baffling perfection about him which tan- 
talized Peter because of its superiority and 
yet bewitched him with its charm and, more- 
over, wooed him on with the hope of attaining 
unto the fullness of Christ’s moral stature. 
“A mountain top, however lofty, we can hope 
to scale, for it is part of the same earth on 
which we stand; but a star, however alluring, 
we have no confidence of reaching.” Jesus 
stood among his disciples not as a star, sep- 
arated by an impassable gulf, but as a moun- 
tain peak. His feet were on the same ground 
as theirs. His body was subject to the same 
temptations as their own. He was a real man, 
but oh, so lofty in his moral perfection! Peter 
could not explain Jesus as a merely good man. 
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As Peter followed Jesus in simple obedience 
he began to see that his Master possessed a be- 
wildering power in addition to his amazing 
goodness. Peter had seen his wife’s mother 
cured by him of a fever. He had seen him send 
palsied men stepping forth with the elastic 
step of health. He had been present when 
Jesus touched the leper and gave him the thrill 
of clean blood. He had been present when 
the Master made the distorted minds of de- 
mented persons to grow clear. Peter could not 
analyze his leader’s inexplicable power over 
disease. 

Another quality in Jesus impressed Peter 
and the disciples. It was his unfathomable 
calm. Jesus’ followers did not always keep 
poised and self-possessed. They had many dis- 
turbing questionings in spite of his repeated 
advice, “Be not anxious.” But he was sus- 
tained and soothed by an unfaltering calm. 
During a storm at sea he slept peacefully and 
when he was awakened by his despairing dis- 
ciples, he revealed a marvelous understanding 
of and harmony with the powers of nature. 

As they beheld his goodness, his power, and 
his confidence they came to ask what was the 
secret. By watching his life and listening in 
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on his words Peter and his companions began 
to discover. Their discovery was that Jesus 
had an incomparable intimacy with his heay- 
enly Father. He dwelt among them, entered 
into their companionship, but he was ever in 
communication with a Power above them. The 
closeness of relationship between Jesus and his 
heavenly Father is expressed in his saying, 
“No one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son.” 

Along with this professed intimacy with 
God, Jesus assumed an astounding authority 
as from God. Jesus asserted lordship over the 
Sabbath, giving directions as to its use, and 
saying, “The Son of man is lord of the sab- 
bath.”” What is more, Jesus claimed the power 
to forgive sins. In defense of these preroga- 
tives he said, “All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father.” His Pharisee critics 
denounced and derided Jesus’ show of author- 
ity. They said, “He is beside himself.” They 
said, “He hath a demon.” But Peter and the 
disciples knew otherwise. They had seen the 
wholesome sanity of his mind; they had 
watched the spotless perfection of his charac- 
ter; they had observed the undisturbed confi- 
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dence of his faith; they had traced this trust 
to its source in an intimacy with his heavenly 
Father. With all this background of observed 
facts, the disciples knew that Jesus’ assertion 
of authority was not the act of a madman or a 
trickster. They knew that he was not a mere 
reformer like John the Baptist or a prophet 
like Elijah. Therefore when Jesus at Ceesarea 
Philippi puts the question to his disciples, 
“Who do ye say that I am?” Peter, the most 
alert, replied, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” 

Yet we must remember that this conviction 
of Peter’s came not from observation alone. 
The school of Jesus where Peter learned was 
not so much a lecture room as a laboratory. 
In religion, as in friendship or music or art, 
we learn by experiment. We do not become 
friends by reading of Damon and Pythias, of 
Jonathan and David, or by seeing the choice 
friendships around us. We become convinced 
of the value of friendship by trying it. We do 
not develop the finest appreciation of music by 
attending opera season after season; but by 
the discipline of practice, by the mastery of 
some one instrument, we usher ourselves into 
that inner room of appreciation where we can 
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best appraise all music. How often did Jesus 
assert the same principle with regard to re- 
ligion: “If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
me”! “Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me.” Jesus’ school is a laboratory for experi- 
ments. Two instruments are necessary—the 
cross of sacrifice and the yoke of service. With 
that cross and that yoke Peter entered the 
great experiment room of life with Jesus, and 
month after month he toiled beside his Master 
in the work of redeeming men, until he began 
to see that the principles, the character, and 
the claims of Jesus were proving themselves, 
and then with a surety born of experience he 
could exclaim: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Is it surprising that Jesus 
felt his doctrines were secure in a faith like 
Peter’s and exclaimed, “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it”? 

In my opinion, no faith is secure until it is 
put through this process of Peter’s. 

That laboratory in which the disciples 
worked out their unshakable convictions is 
open to us to-day. All the materials are ready 
at our hand which were present to them. The 
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four Gospels furnish us the historic Jesus. 
Differing slightly in details, they have no dis- 
cord in the harmonious general impression 
they give of him. Written with considerable 
intervals between, the Gospels give one unified 
consistent image of Jesus. His character and 
spirit are not questioned. His principles lie 
plain before us. We can start to follow him 
just as definitely and concretely as did Peter 
on the day Christ said, “Come ye after me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” 

That is where sound faith in Christ’s divin- 
ity begins. We must start as did Peter by sur- 
rendering our wills to him. The point is, are 
we ready to take him as our Leader and Guide 
—‘“for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, till death brings us 
closer to him still’? The first step is to get 
fixed as to whether he is the Ideal after which 
in private and in public life, in matters of 
home, factory, or office, politics and interna- 
tional relations, we believe all men should 
strive. 

If we will not surrender our wills to Jesus 
as our Guide, we shall never know him as our 
God. But when we do essay to follow him, we, 
like Peter, become amazed at his goodness. His 
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purity is above the world’s purity. His hon- 
esty is stricter than man’s honesty. He makes 
our consciences more sensitive to wrong and 
yet they can detect no sin in him. He quickens 
our love, yet his love outruns ours as if on 
hind’s feet. When we try to be good as Christ 
was good, we discover that his was a new order 
of goodness. His was a goodness that stings, 
and hurts, yet charms and woos. His is a 
goodness that looks impossible, yet we know 
it is inevitable and we feel it to be infectious. 
We cannot explain Jesus as a merely good 
man. 

As we try to imitate Christ’s goodness we 
come to marvel at his amazing power, power 
over sin as effective to-day on the Bowery. as 
in Capernaum, power over disease which our 
Protestant Church has dallied with and out- 
side cults have capitalized. 

Along with his power we find his unruffled 
calm and poise. From this blustering, hurry- 
ing, mechanical twentieth century we look 
back and instinctively recognize that the calm- 
spirited Christ who stood among the lilies and 
said, “Be not anxious,” had a secret under- 
standing of life’s mastery not possessed by us. 
We marvel. 
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We look for the secret. We find it in his in- 
timacy with his heavenly Father. In all our 
efforts to commune with God we see that Jesus 
enjoyed a heavenly fellowship beyond ours, 
that “no one truly knoweth the Father but the 
Son.” 

And as we follow Jesus we are impressed 
with his authority. There is no realm of hu- 
man experience where he is not master. All 
things do truly seem to have been delivered 
unto him by the Father. More people are lis- 
tening to hear his words this year of 1923 than 
ever before, and when the traffic of this hurry- 
ing world halts and they see that poised figure 
of Galilee beckoning, men feel to-day as did 
the Galileans of old, that he speaks “as one 
having authority.” 

Between men familiarity oft breeds con- 
tempt. Not so with Jesus. It breeds love. 
Working for a man often lowers him in the 
employee’s estimation. Not so with Jesus. It 
exalts him from the level of man to the level 
of God. And when the sincere student of the 
twentieth century enters Christ’s laboratory 
with his cross and his yoke and seeks to follow 
him obediently, he finds that he can explain 
Jesus’ goodness, power, poise, and authority 
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as no human phenomena; and out of his ex- 
perience he says with Peter, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

When a man has reached a conviction of 
Christ’s divinity as did Peter on the basis of 
experience, then, and I believe only then, has 
he a sound faith. 

This question of sound faith is shaking the 
Protestant Church to-day from center to cir- 
cumference. Last Sunday morning I delivered 
a sermon on Jesus as the Saviour from sin. I 
said that Jesus’ power to save men and to 
redeem society was the crux of Christianity. 
A few paragraphs, snatched from their context 
in that sermon, and embellished by a report- 
er’s art, were quoted in one of our New York 
daily papers. 

The article led many to believe that I was 
trying to start a theological controversy in the 
Methodist Church and to make light of historic 
Christianity. I deny both those implications. 
I was trying to put the test and emphasis 
where Christ put it when he said of teachers 
and doctrines, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” My purpose was not to discuss the 
truth of certain mooted beliefs regarding 
origins, but to show that above and beyond 
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them there is ample evidence to prove Jesus 
Christ the divine Son of God and Saviour of 
the world. If there is any doubt as to where 
I stand in the present theological controver- 
sies, I do not hesitate to state my position. I 
am utterly opposed to the heresy-hunters who 
are trying to hound honest, sincere men from 
their pulpits, who are making the Protestant 
Church an arena of gladiators to amuse the 
Roman populace, and who are jeoparding the 
future of Christianity by placing the emphasis 
on misnamed fundamentals. 

While I did not and do not give a blanket in- 
dorsement of the views of any other individ- 
ual preacher, I wish to take my position with 
those who place the emphasis where Jesus 
placed it in his tribute to Peter—on a belief 
in the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, at- 
tested by our own experience. There ought to 
be room in the Christian pulpit for all the men 
who can stand on the rock which Christ made 
the foundation of his church. 


Ill 
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“And Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.”—Genesis 
Dass 


E may picture the event here described 
in one of two general ways. We may 
think of it somewhat after the manner of 
Michelangelo. In the Florentine painter’s 
portrayal of the “Creation of Adam” on the 
vaulted dome of the Sistine Chapel, the first 
man, symmetrical in form and fully developed 
in figure, is depicted on the point of rising, 
while God is swooping down to touch his fin- 
ger and thus to send thrilling through him the 
energizing current of life. In that simple, 
definite fashion some men think of creation. 
Or the reading of our text may fling out our 
imaginations to compass the age-long process 
of evolution. We may think of the illimitably 
distant period when this planet was a globular 
50 
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mass of incandescent vapor, slowly cooling. 
From gas, it was reduced to molten liquid and 
then as the temperature grew lower a crust 
formed. This crusted surface, ridged and hol- 
lowed, became part land and part sea. When 
the earth was ready to support life, life ap- 
peared. At first simple and crude, life became 
more complex and refined. Lower forms de- 
veloped into higher, until at last appeared a 
being able to walk on two feet, head erect, 
hands deft enough to use tools, brain able to 
bind the past to the present with memory and 
to link the present to the future with hope, 
eyes agleam with a new light of intelli- 
gence never seen on land or sea. Man was 
created. 

You may hold either conception of the crea- 
tion event without affecting your belief in the 
truth of our text. Whether you think of the 
first man as created directly from the earth or 
by a development from lower animal forms, 
it is still true that “God formed man of the 
dust of the ground.” Dust we are and to dust 
we return. And whether with Archbishop 
Ussher we posit the creation event on a day in 
the year 4004 B. c. or push it back with the 
evolutionist through countless ages, who but 
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God can we say breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life? Distance does not deny 
God’s authorship of life. 

The most thoughtful people have come to 
see that there is no quarrel between the gen- 
eral principle of evolution and the fundamen- 
tal message of Genesis. Genesis is the history 
of man as it defines him, which definition is 
“man became a living soul.” Genesis is soul- 
history. Seen as such, its truth grows more 
luminous every passing year. The story of 
Eden is more than the description of a single 
event taking place once in history. It is an 
experience being enacted in every age. Eden 
lies about us in our infancy, says Genesis. 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” writes 
Wordsworth. By “heaven” the poet meant the 
innocence, purity, and spiritual insight char- 
acteristic of unspoiled childhood. Were not 
those the traits which made Eden a garden 
of paradise? From that heaven of infancy, 
Wordsworth tells us the growing boy emerges 
into a drab, hard, matter-of-fact world. So 
from the Edenic garden Genesis records that 
man, by his growing knowledge of good and 
evil and by his yielding to temptation, goes 
out into a land of thorns and thistles and toil 
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and sweat. Each one of us has proved the 
truth of the Genesis account. 

Whether our minds more easily approach 
the thought of man’s creation by the sudden 
step of Michelangelo or whether by the long 
evolutionary process recognized by modern 
science, we can say without hesitation, “Je- 
hovah God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became”—ah, here is 
the point of a very common heresy. The Bible 
account is, “and man became a living soul.” 
The common perversion is, “man came to have 
a living soul.” The Bible’s assertion is that 
man is essentially a spirit, equipped with a 
body. The common heresy is that man is es- 
sentially animal endowed with a spirit. 

This may not seem like a very startling 
heresy. It is, however, fundamental and far- 
reaching. One reason that there is to-day so 
much discussion about the person of Christ is 
that we have not settled our views about the 
person of man. Is man primarily spirit or es- 
sentially animal? 

It cannot be successfully denied that man 
has a material side to his nature. The body of 
aman is real to him. Its health conditions his 
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moods, his spirit, his work. Dr. MacLaren, 
after a study of the careers of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews, asserts that their physical train- 
ing made for “increase of stamina, of energy, 
of enterprise and executive power, and of forti- 
tude in endurance of trials, privations, and 
disappointments.” As Studdert Kennedy, the 
virile English soldier-preacher, puts it: “Poets 
write poetry, artists paint pictures, musicians 
lift our souls into the world where beauty 
reigns supreme, and they all do it on beef- 
steaks. Gray’s ‘Elegy’ and Francis Thomp- 
son’s ‘Hound of Heaven’ were probably born 
from a steak and kidney pie.” The body does 
affect the spirit. When a good character can 
be transformed into a criminal by a blow on 
the skull, and can be restored to normalcy 
again by a surgeon’s knife; when a dyspeptic 
body will cause a jaundiced view of one’s com- 
panions; when a tiny rift in a bloodvessel in 
the brain will paralyze one’s powers of thought 
and speech, we see in manifold ways how de- 
pendent man is upon his physical animal na- 
ture. 

There is a cult which says that matter is an 
illusion, that bodily conditions and nerves can 
be ignored as imaginary. Whatever matter 
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may be metaphysically, it produces states of 
consciousness which for all practical purposes 
we must treat as real. Fire and ice may be 
illusions, but if we leave ourselves in contact 
with them long enough, it will be ourselves, 
and not the fire and ice, which become il- 
lusions. It is foolish to deny the importance 
of the physical. 

Yet, granting all possible influence to the 
matter which makes up my body, it does not 
reveal the sovereign authority within me. The 
latest dictum of psychology is that bodily 
states affect the mind and mental states, in 
turn, affect the body and that is as far as 
science can go. It has not reduced mind to 
brain or soul to body. It cannot locate the 
spirit or soul of man. It is conceivable to 
think of an X-Ray so developed that by its use 
with the aid of a mirror a man could watch 
the molecular changes which take place in his 
brain when he thinks. But in that case who 
is the witness? Reputable thinkers do not 
try to explain thought on the basis of changes 
in the brain-cells. They no longer solemnly 
try to explain mother-love and Beethoven’s 
symphonies and Corot’s colors and Martin Lu- 
ther’s Reformation in terms of molecular ac- 
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tion in gray matter. It strains our mental 
reach to think of an invisible soul or spirit 
using a visible body as its instrument, but it is 
a greater strain on our reason to picture our 
physical structure as the producer and origina- 
tor of personality. Man is a living soul equip- 
ped with a body and not a body possessed of 
a soul. 

The truth stated in Genesis is echoed in the 
modern laboratory. Nevertheless, the heresy 
persists and even grows that man is primarily 
an animal. There are several reasons for the 
growth of this conception. First, there is a 
law of gravity in thought which brings the ma- 
terial aspects of life to the surface and allows 
the spiritual phases to hide at the bottom. I 
lazily open my eyes and I see my body, my 
house, my clothes. But I cannot lazily open 
my eyes and see my spiritual possessions. 
They are “unsearchable riches.” It requires 
an effort to keep one’s insight keen enough 
to see spiritual values. 

I may be naturally fond of music, but if I 
fail to cultivate my taste, after a time I will 
find myself preferring jazz and ragtime to 
Wagner and Debussy. I may have a natural 
liking for Bible-reading and religious discus- 
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sion, but the taste for those does not last for- 
ever unless I give it something to feed upon. 
Often do men say that religion and the church 
have grown distasteful to them because they 
had an overdose when they were children. 
Men can lose their appetite for spiritual things 
as well by too long abstention as by overfeed- 
ing. A young woman was graduated from a 
conservatory of music. some ten years ago. 
Her nature seemed tuned to respond to the 
pleading beauty of the sacred masterpieces and 
the powerful appeals of great composers. Mu- 
sic was her life. Physical hunger, comfort, 
money, were trifles when she was on the trail 
of music. Things spiritual overshadowed 
things material. She married a lawyer in a 
Western State. He was ambitious. The 
bumptious, materialistic, money-making pio- 
neer community called to them to throw them- 
selves into the struggle for a fortune. Gradu- 
ally the thoughts of houses and crops, of bonds 
and investments rose to the surface of her 
mind. The thrill of motifs, the passion for 
playing settled to the bottom like the sedi- 
ment of a former life. I saw her a year ago. 
Her talk was about property and political of- 
fices. The soul elements of her nature had 
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yielded to the gravitation and gone down be- 
fore the body elements. 

A young man came to New York. He was 
a lawyer with ideals of uplift. He was a 
Christian with a natural fondness for church 
work. His practice grew. His week-ends were 
spent usually in the country. His reading of 
the Bible and the classics was too largely re- 
placed by the scenario-news of our daily press 
and the literary hash of the Sunday editions. 
With what result? His soul began to de- 
teriorate like the strings of an unused violin. 
Hymns and prayers and sermons no longer 
interested or inspired him. He thought them 
impractical. What is more, Jesus’ own prin- 
ciples he began to think too idealistic and un- 
workable. The soul-elements in the man had 
yielded to the downward drag and the body- 
elements came to control. It is the natural 
tendency. Man comes from his Maker “a liy- 
ing soul” with a bodily instrument, but with- 
out the effort of cultivation he is degraded into 
a body having a soul. 

Moreover, during the last few decades cer- 
tain special influences have served to stress the 
emphasis upon man’s animal nature. The 
economic theory of history has interpreted hu- 
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man motives in terms of bread and butter. 
The Pilgrims, for instance, came to America, 
8o it is said, not so much that they might have 
larger freedom to worship God, but that they 
might have larger opportunity to fill their 
purses. We are told that the “Fathers of Our 
Country” fashioned the new government and 
constitution with an eye to their vested in- 
terests. Interpreters of history wrote the dol- 
lar sign all over its pages. In psychology 
Freud led the way in finding the springs of 
human motives largely in such subidealistic 
stratum as that of sex. Modern fiction turned 
the spotlight on the sensual aspects of life. 
Political philosophers like Nietzsche frankly 
stated that the natural animal instincts of 
man do and must prevail in group action, and 
that the ideals of Christianity, which extol vir- 
tues of the spirit like meekness, gentleness, 
and love are futile and sentimental. Further- 
more, the misreading of the evolutionary the- 
ory led to the popular impression that man’s 
presumable animal origin means that he is 
still a fighting animal governed by the in- 
stincts of the jungle. 

In addition to these special influences in the 
realm of thought, applied science has uncon- 
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sciously accented the physical features of hu- 
man life to the submerging of the spiritual. 
Scientific inventions have had the effect in the 
last few decades of enormously extending and 
multiplying our physical powers. “We are 
now armed with contrivances by which we 
stride across continents and seas, take to the 
air on wings, prowl around like terrible sharks 
under the ocean, flash the very tones of our 
voice over thousands of miles. Our great guns 
and high explosives have extended the reach 
of our arms to sixty or seventy miles and mul- 
tiplied the punch of the human fist a million 
times. Our poisonous gases enable us to emit 
a deadly breath over wide areas which blasts 
everything.” Society swaggers like a giant 
Dempsey, proud of its physical prowess, in- 
fatuated with its brawn. Society is so full of 
physical power it cannot sit still. It wants to 
move and play, not to read and think. But 
while Science has been training society into a 
great physical athlete, who has been develop- 
ing our souls? Have we been spending an 
equal energy in trying to establish radio com- 
munications with God? Have we been work- 
ing as hard to circumnavigate the globe with 
our sympathies? Have our love, our virtue, 
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our sense of honor grown apace with our 
elongated arms and legs? I would not be so 
pessimistic as to say that we had not made 
spiritual progress in the last fifty years; but 
the blustering din of factory music has drawn 
the crowd to gaze in amazed admiration at the 
material achievements of man as the central 
phenomenon of the human circus, while the 
spirit with its still small voice has been a com- 
paratively neglected sideshow. Man, the 
clever, superior animal, has been played up. 
Man, the “living soul,” has not been featured. 

When we point out this overemphasis upon 
the physical aspects we are not pleading for an 
ascetic neglect of the body. “The essential 
glory of human beings lies in the fact that in 
them body and spirit may be so wedded that 
their activities are woven into one harmonious 
whole.” It was in a moment of rare insight 
that Robert Browning cried: 


“Let us not always say, 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day, 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole.’ 
As the bird wings and sings 
Let us cry, ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh 
helps soul.’ ” 
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We are simply pleading that in this wedded 
union of body and spirit the latter may be the 
head of the house as God intended it to be. 
To deny this is heresy. 

Several types of such heretics occur to my 
mind. A man sat across the table from me last 
week in a Pullman diner. Crisp, keen, pointed, 
he breathed efficiency. He was one of those solid 
American business men whom we regard as the 
ballast of our ship of state. Our talk turned 
on business—I might rather say it revolved 
around business, for he was tethered to that 
stake. We spoke of the hard times which the 
farmers were experiencing and of the conges- 
tion of people in cities. His thesis was that 
there were too many nonproducers. He said 
if we were to think of America as organized 
into a factory, we should see how many were to 
be charged to overhead and how few were in 
the production end of the business. He said, 
“Think of the lawyers and musicians and 
preachers, who are all right, of course, but not 
producers.” Being a preacher I thought of 
preachers. I thought of two communities I 
knew in my youth. Onehad nochurch. From 
that neighborhood no boys went to college. 
There was no community spirit. There were 
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lax morals. The other locality had a church, 
a plain frame building, and a preacher, a 
simple, kindly man. Under the inspiration 
of that preacher boys and girls caught the de- 
sire for higher education. Homes enriched 
their shelves with books. The neighborhood 
developed a spirit of uplift and culture. 
Preachers not producers? Perhaps not if our 
only standard of measurement is on the animal 
basis. The church not a producer? The church 
that takes a young man coming to the city, 
keeps his fresh enthusiasm toned up by spirit- 
ual exercise, keeps him unspotted from the 
world by bathing his spirit Sunday after Sun- 
day in the waters of life? The church that 
welcomes a woman buffeted by fell circum- 
stances until her hope is almost crushed and 
introduces to her the Christ to whom the de 
scription clings, “A bruised reed will he not 
break, and a dimly burning wick will he not 
quench,” and in the shelter of the church the 
flickering taper of her spirit bursts again into 
radiant hopefulness and joy in living? 

The man who looks upon the true Christian 
Church as a non-producer is a heretic because 
he is measuring production by animal stand- 
ards. He is thus denying the fundamental 
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thesis of Genesis that man is a living soul. 
Tainted with the same heresy is the man who 
gives to the church as if it were a dole to char- 
ity and not a payment for values produced. 
Tainted also is the man who makes provision 
first for all his bodily wants, and then out of 
the tag-ends tosses a pittance to the church. 
Whatever his theological theories he is living 
on the assumption that man is essentially 
animal. 

Another heretic crosses my field of vision. 
He is a member of the church. He prides him- 
self on his orthodoxy. He “believes the Bible 
from cover to cover.” But he believes also in a 
big army and a strong navy because he thinks 
“man is by nature a fighting animal.” He 
thinks competitive struggle is the law of life 
and the fittest will survive. Therefore he holds 
that we must look to war as the recognized way 
of settling disputes, and we must prepare for 
it. It would shock that man to tell him he is a 
heretic. But he is denying the foundation 
tenet of Genesis that man was created pure at 
heart. He is declaring false the statement of 
our text that “man became a living soul.” He 
is, in fact, denying the divinity of Jesus Christ 
by holding that our Lord was mistaken when 
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he assumed by his life and death that man 
was not by nature a fighting animal, but a 
spirit that could be lifted up with love. 

Other orthodox heretics are called before 
me by our text. They can be conveniently 
grouped with a crowd which stood before the 
cross. “They that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads, and saying, . . . If thou 
art the Son of God, come down from the cross.” 
The chief priests joined in the mocking taunt, 
saying, “He saved others; himself he cannot 
save. He is the King of Israel; let him now 
come down from the cross, and we will believe 
on him.” Those doubters of Christ’s divinity 
were not troubled about the theory of his birth. 
They denied his divinity because of the man- 
ner of his death. The cross is still the chief 
“stumbling block” in Christianity. Far more 
people are puzzled in their allegiance to Christ 
by the doctrine of his cross than by the doc- 
trine of his virgin birth because the gospel of 
success written and believed by the majority 
does not tally with the gospel of the cross. 
The arch heresy of our time is that men do not 
believe that the way of Christ will work. 

The roots of this disbelief grow out of our 
mistaken manner of living as if man were es- 
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sentially animal rather than primarily “a 
living soul.” When we live as if “the first man, 
Adam, became a living soul,” then we see the 
truth of Paul’s concluding clause, “The last 
Adam became a life-giving spirit.” 


IV 
OUR CONTEMPORARY ANCESTORS 


“Art thou greater than our father Abraham, who died ?” 
—John 8. 58. 


“Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Before Abraham was born, I am.”—John 8. 658. 


N more than one sense a man’s ancestors 
can be his contemporaries. Maeterlinck 
with poetic fancy has dramatized the army of 
ancestors which encamps in a man’s system. 
The strains of their blood are in his veins. The 
gay old Cavalier carries on his conflict with 
the puritanical Roundhead inside a man’s 
breast, both being his forefathers. Just as 
real as the red and white corpuscles which 
patrol our blood-vessels are the distant par- 
ents of a bygone day, whose traits still loiter 
on the streets of our minds, tie up traffic, and 
sometimes wreck our good impulses. Our an- 
cestry remains with us in the form of heredity. 
There is a second way in which we may think 
of our forerunners as our contemporaries. 
67 
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After the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has listed the memorable names in their na- 
tional Hall of Fame, he says, “Therefore let 
us also, seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us.” This writer thinks of the air 
as filled with the spirits of his forefathers. He 
thinks of himself as running a race before a 
grandstand occupied by onlooking godly souls. 
I am frank to say that my personal conception 
of immortality is akin to the author’s at this 
point. The universe is one. That is what the 
word means—universe. There is not a heay- 
enly space distinct from an earthly space. I 
believe the human spirits freed from the bodies 
are conscious of earth’s doings. I believe the 
father who took such an eager interest in my 
work ten years ago takes an interest in it to- 
day. Our ancestors are still with us in a 
spiritual communion of saints. 

But in the eighth chapter of John’s Gospel 
it is yet a different sense in which we find 
Jesus pressed upon by his contemporary an- 
cestors. The men who were disputing with 
him were flesh and blood, not merely spirits. 
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They were making their influence felt not in 
his veins but on the streets of Jerusalem. They 
were living in Jesus’ world, face to face with 
his problems and yet with the mind and out- 
look of Abraham’s time. 

America is familiar with a rather pictur- 
esque type of belated citizen. Walter Hines 
Page, when editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
gave to an article on the mountaineers of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky the title, “Our Contem- 
porary Ancestors.” When the flood of mi- 
gration in the eighteenth century surged west- 
ward over the Appalachian range, the streams 
of pioneers flowed through the mountain 
passes. As the tide receded, settlements were 
left in the mountains like stagnant pools of 
people. With no inlet from the advancing 
civilization and no outlet to the world of af- 
fairs, these social swamps remained static. 
They perpetuated the customs, the vernacular, 
the superstitions of the past. Only recently 
have our churches sent their mission schools 
into these pocketed regions. Until then we 
could haye seen in the mountains the eigh- 
teenth-century minds existing in the midst of 
a twentieth-century nation. Less excusable 
and less picturesque, but more belated and 
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more troublesome, were certain contempo- 
raries of Jesus. 

Out-of-date people are sometimes ludicrous, 
sometimes pathetic, and sometimes harmful. 
Jesus in his treatment of them recognized all 
three proclivities. On a few occasions he 
laughed at the foolishness of their old-fash- 
ioned practices. In more than one case Jesus 
wept at their pitiable ignorance, as, for in- 
stance, when he came into Jerusalem during 
his last week and with tears in his eyes cried 
out: “If thou hadst known in this day, even 
thou, the things which belong unto peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” And at 
other times Jesus denounced the destructive 
reactionariness of their belated minds. ‘Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye build the sepulchers of the prophets and 
garnish the tombs of the righteous, and say, 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
should not have been partakers with them in 
the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye wit- 
ness to yourselves that ye are sons of them that 
slew the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure 
of your fathers.” 

Jesus felt his work so often hindered by the 
out-of-date religionists. He had so frequently 
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to slacken his teaching in order to keep pace 
with the slowly moving Jews who were tied 
to the mental apron-strings of Abraham. 
Finally he told them, bluntly, that they made 
void the word of God by their tradition. It 
is often said that Jesus was crucified because 
he was ahead of his time. But is Jesus ever 
ahead of his time? Is it not, rather, that so- 
ciety has ever been behind the time of Jesus? 
God sent forth his Son into the world truly in 
the fullness of time. For his coming the setting 
was signally prepared. The waning popular- 
ity of the current religions, the spread of a 
common Greek language, the sway of a uni- 
versal Roman Empire and law, the cessation 
for the moment of war, and the general spirit 
of expectancy—such an amazing coordination 
of events should have served to awaken the 
Jews to the high portent of Christ’s coming. 
But Jesus’ contemporaries were still scanning 
the horizon with the field glasses of Abraham 
and Dayid. They, therefore, overlooked the 
Nazarene Carpenter. They were behind God’s 
time. They missed connections with the 
Christ. 

Up-to-dateness applies in religion as else 
~4See Mark 7. 13. 
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where. And why not? Our business methods 
change until the commercial foresight of a few 
years ago may be the folly of to-day. Our moral 
ideals change until the heroes of one genera- 
tion may be looked upon as ruffians and brig- 
ands in another. Our science changes until 
the theories which learned teachers accepted 
yesterday may be laughed at by the instructors 
of to-day. When every other aspect of life thus 
grows and progresses, shall religion, the most 
vital, remain static? If it would involve us in 
incessant war to run the world’s business ac- 
cording to the economics of John Stuart Mill, 
and if it would be disgraceful to be moralists 
after the manner of the tippling clergy of a cen- 
tury ago, who at their ordinations would some- 
times drink themselves under the table, why is 
it not reprehensible to regard God after the 
fashion of Augustine or John Calvin? It is. 
If I understand Jesus correctly, one of the 
great marks of distinction between him and the 
scribes was that he believed religious concepts 
must grow and change. The latter believed 
they were fixed. The scribes were like the man 
of whom Robert Louis Stevenson tells. He 
tried with cords and pegs to stake out the 
shadow of an oak tree, expecting that when he 
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had marked its boundaries, the shadow would 
stay within the limits of the pegs. Yet all the 
while the mighty globe was turning around in 
space. The scribes were trying to stake out in 
definition and rules the shadow of God as it 
was cast in the Old Testament, and they re- 
garded that shadow as God’s final manifesta- 
tion. When Jesus, a greater than Moses or the 
prophets, appeared, his shadow overspread 
their boundaries. They refused to pull up 
their stakes. They killed the Christ. 

But Jesus, knowing that no final boundary 
could be set to a living thing like religion, left 
his message elastic to allow for growth, say- 
ing, “I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth.” 

And that Holy Spirit has been guiding men 
ever since into new truth. The eleven dis- 
ciples whom Christ left elected one to take 
Judas’ place, and then they apparently set- 
tled down in Jerusalem to hold the fort for 
Christ until he should return to receive them 
unto himself. They planned to remain a purely 
Jewish sect with headquarters in Jerusalem. 
They would cherish Jesus’ memory, preserve 
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his sayings, follow his example, and win some 
Jews to his way of life. This was their con- 
ception of Christian discipleship, but while 
they were staking out the shadow of their 
church, a young Jew named Saul of Tarsus 
underwent an overwhelming experience on the 
Damascus road. He was changed from a per- 
secutor of Christianity to a promoter of it, and 
what a daring promoter he became! He 
launched out on what seemed a ruinous and 
heretical course. He proclaimed that Christ 
died for Gentile as well as Jew. He invited the 
unclean foreigner into the fold of the Christian 
Church. Very quickly was Paul summoned 
back to Jerusalem to answer charges of heresy. 
He convinced Peter and James that the grow- 
ing shadow of Christ’s gospel was to spread 
over all nations and classes. Hence he went 
forth to found churches across the Roman Em- 
pire, where there was “neither Jew nor Greek, 

. . neither bond nor free, . . . no male and 
female; for ye all are one man in Christ Jesus.” 

It would have been an unspeakable calamity 
if the definitions of Christianity as laid down 
by Peter and James had been accepted as final. 

The Bible furnishes another glowing illus- 
tration of the Divine Spirit’s progressive il- 
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lumination. Mark and Matthew and Luke 
wrote their lives of Jesus for a Jewish reading 
public. Hence they described Jesus as Mes- 
siah. But over at Ephesus, where the popula- 
tion was chiefly Greek, John was trying to tell 
about Christ. To his Greek hearers the word 
Messiah had no meaning. It was like talking 
of Magna Charta to Americans. In order to 
make his message gripping, he had to interpret 
Christ’s work and life in terms of Greek 
thought. Hence John begins his Gospel thus: 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” This 
was a new definition of Christ and Christian- 
ity. John was clothing the Christian experi- 
ence in timely and appropriate words, and the 
result was the beautiful fourth Gospel. What 
a dire loss would have resulted if the early fol- 
lowers of Christ had allowed no change or 
growth in definition! 

A couple of centuries pass. A rather wide- 
spread sect begins to taunt the Christian 
Church with being the followers of a myth. 
These criticizing Docetists say that Christ 
never lived in the flesh, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was an ideal created by the imagination. In 
sheer self-defense the Christians have to de- 
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clare their belief in the physical aspects of 
Christ’s life. They formulate their declaration 
in a statement called the Apostles’ Creed. 
Note how it dwells upon and repeats certain 
facts of Jesus’ bodily existence—“suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried.” That Apostles’ Creed was one of the 
first mental battle chants of the Christian 
Church. It is not a complete and final defini- 
tion of a Christian’s belief. It says nothing 
about reconciliation, redemption, atonement. 
It is not a theological test inserted into the 
midst of our service of worship. It is, rather, 
a sort of salute to our historic faith, strength- 
ening us by stressing the continuity of our 
great Christian convictions. When we say the 
Apostles’ Creed we stand at spiritual atten- 
tion, saluting the 


“Faith of our fathers! living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword.” 


But if we were to accept that creed as the final 
and complete statement of what a Christian 
must believe, we should leave out some of the 
most vital parts of our faith. 

In every generation since Jesus appeared in 
the flesh, men have tried to stake off the 
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shadow that he cast and they have said: “This 
is Christianity. This is the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints.” And each time the 
shadow of the living Christ has outgrown their 
boundaries. Savonarola gave a larger in- 
terpretation of Christ than did the corrupt 
Italian Church, but Savonarola was not final. 
Martin Luther discovered new meanings in 
Christ’s message unnoticed by Savonarola; but 
if Luther’s teaching had been taken as final, 
John Wesley’s reforms would have been pre- 
vented. And if the ministers of the great de- 
nomination which John Wesley started were 
to limit their studies and definitions to those 
of its founder, they would shackle their mes- 
sage and be untrue to the spirit of the Oxford 
scholar himself, who was quite ready to recog- 
nize the head and heart as twin guides into 
new truth. 

Jesus said there was one sin which would 
not be forgiven, namely, the sin against the 
Holy Spirit. Is not one form of that sin the 
unwillingness to follow the Spirit into new 
points of view and new realms of knowledge? 

A modern prophet of progress draws an in- 
teresting parallel between the mistaken en- 
deayor to give a final definition to religion and 
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the situation in Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” 
Down in Nuremberg music had been standard- 
ized and conventionalized. The teachers had 
set it down in rules, and men like Beckmesser 
could not imagine that there was any music 
permissible outside the regulations. Then 
Walter von Stolzing appeared. Music to him 
was a living passion, and when he sang the 
prize song his music reached heights of beauty 
that Beckmesser’s rules did not provide for. 
While the people were stirred to the depths 
by the spontaneous melody of von Stolzing’s 
singing, poor Beckmesser on his blackboard 
jotted down the rules which were being broken. 
Musical art cannot be tethered to fixed stand- 
ards. Beckmesser represents the static con- 
ception of life which tries to freeze progress at 
a given point and call it final. But the heat 
of life melts the ice of finality. 

Jesus came into Palestine at a time when 
religion had become standardized and conven- 
tionalized. He began to sing the melody of 
life. He reached higher notes of beauty, nobler 
ethical ideals than the Jewish authorities said 
were possible. And while he was singing his 
heart out in a glad, joyous Galilean ministry, 
the dark-visaged “Beckmesser” scribes sat 
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back and jotted down the rules he was break- 
ing. But the living Christ could not be 
checked by rules and definitions. Neither can 
he be so limited to-day. It behooves us to be 
very modest in the matter of our creeds and 
definitions. We can and should formulate our 
statements of faith. But we must not say 
that these are final. We must not rob Chris- 
tian faith of its elasticity. We must remember 
that the Holy Spirit will guide our children 
into promised lands of truth which we have 
not entered. Since, in Paul’s words, we are 
“stewards of the mysteries of God,” we must 
as good stewards expect an increment. The 
“faith of our fathers” should be a growing 
faith, ever believing greater things, ever ex- 
pecting greater things. Each older generation 
of the church ought to bid Godspeed to the 
younger in the spirit of Pastor John Robin- 
son’s parting sermon to the Pilgrims as they 
set sail from Holland, in which he said the 
Lord has much light to break forth out of his 
Holy Word. 

There must be progress in the methods of 
Christianity as well as in its definitions. Very 
frequently we hear the slogan, “Back to 
Christ.” Good, but not so good when that 
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watchword is interpreted to mean that we are 
to limit our methods to those used by Christ. 
That mistaken interpretation is often made. 
Because Jesus used no scientific medical treat- 
ment, we are to discard doctors. Because 
Jesus refused to concern himself with eco- 
nomic questions, saying to the man who came 
asking for a more just distribution of the in- 
heritance, “Who made me a judge or a divider 
over you?” our religion is not to concern itself 
with economic ills. Because Jesus refused to 
take sides when he was asked, “Is it lawful 
to give tribute unto Cesar?” the church is not 
to take sides in political issues. Because Jesus 
organized no societies and committees, we are 
to depend entirely upon personal work and 
pulpit preaching to bring in the kingdom of 
God. 

I do not so understand the temper and 
method of Jesus’ work. The Master did 
confine himself to the utterance of principles 
and the redemption of persons. He did so be- 
cause they were primary steps in his program 
as Saviour. We must never forget that. Right 
principles and personal character are the first 
fundamentals in Christianity. Without them 
economic and political reforms avail little. 
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Therefore Jesus in his brief ministry concen- 
trated on these as essential. But Jesus recog- 
nized the need of adding new and larger pro- 
grams. “He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do,” he said. He expected 
succeeding generations to adapt the technique 
of their ministry to the changing needs. And 
the men who in the complex conditions of the 
twentieth century say that we are to confine 
our ways of working to the methods used by 
Jesus of Nazareth are as far behind the times 
as were the men of Jesus’ own day who would 
not adapt themselves to his ministry, du- 
biously asking, “Art thou greater than our 
father Abraham?” 

The necessary development in Christian 
method may be seen in convenient compass on 
the mission field. When William Carey and 
the other early ambassadors of Christ went 
forth, their aim was to save souls one by one. 
But in order to take the gospel to the people 
they had to translate it, and the impressive 
list of seven hundred and seven tongues into 
which portions of the Bible have been written 
is a lofty monument to missionary achieve- 
ment. Then when books were available for 
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the native peoples, the people had to be taught 
to read, and schools became an essential part 
of the missionary program. It was soon seen, 
however, that education was a waste of time 
when spent upon people who do not know how 
to keep well and who die needlessly. Hence 
hospitals were incorporated in the mission pro- 
gram. But foolish is it to furnish hospitals 
and not to try to prevent the causes of sickness 
and low standards of living. Consequently 
the Christian Church now sends engineers to 
study the prevention of Chinese famines and 
agriculturists to establish model farms in In- 
dia and Africa. The first aim of the early 
missionary as of Jesus was to redeem man; 
but to attain that objective effectively in our 
complex society requires grammarians, teach- 
ers, physicians, chemists, and almost every 
other profession known to modern life. It de 
mands, in short, that the “sons of the light’ 
be as wise in their generation as the “sons of 
this world.” 

Frequently some one of our contemporary 
ancestors, who has been living in the narrow 
confines of his local parish and has been think- 
ing of missions in terms of Carey’s time, 
emerges to hurl a broadside of denunciation 
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against modern methods of church extension 
and the present-day social gospel. In words 
smoking with fervor he calls upon us to re- 
turn to the simple gospel of Christ. His plea 
sounds well. But sober second thought re- 
minds us that there is only one Christian gos- 
pel and that is both individual and social. If 
you wish a simple purely individual gospel, 
you can find it in Buddhism, a teacher of which 
defines religion as “a device to bring peace of 
mind in the midst of conditions as they are.” 
Such is the opiate which Buddhism has labeled 
a gospel, and it put India to sleep. But that 
is not Jesus’ “good news.” His gospel does 
bring a “peace that passeth all understand- 
ing,” but it also prays, “Thy kingdom come.” 
To usher in God’s kingdom of brotherly men 
requires the very latest in social organization 
and leadership. The man who discountenances 
all church secretaries and organizers, who 
would discard the statesmanlike, well-articu- 
lated program of church extension and depend 
entirely upon the individualistic method of 
isolated pulpits and personal evangelism, is as 
far behind the times as the man who would 
close our factories and return to hand pro- 
duction, or the Jews who hindered Christ’s 
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work by asking, “Art thou greater than our 
father Abraham?” 

A very strategic slogan has been adopted by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in its post- 
Centenary program. “To serve the present 
age” is not a striking expression standing 
alone. But its context lends potency to it. 
Charles Wesley breathed the spirit of Method- 
ism’s founders when he wrote that long fa- 
miliar hymn: 


“A charge to keep, I have, 
A God to glorify; 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 


If Wesley had stopped there, he would have 
voiced a great truth but a rather self-centered 
desire. He did not stop, however. The next 
stanza runs: 


“To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill, 

O, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will.” 


Christ’s man has a calling bigger than the 
saving of a never-dying soul. Christ’s church 
cannot limit itself to meeting the needs of a 
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by-gone period. It must “serve the present 
age,” using the tools and terms of other pro- 
gressive enterprises. Thank God, it can, for 
Christ himself is able to serve every age. 
“Jesus said unto them, ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Before Abraham was born, I am.’ ” 


NV 
OUR CHANGING MORALS 


“Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfill.”— 
Matthew 6. 17. 


Y way of this well-known passage we ap- 
proach the subject of our modern morals. 
When the pulpit attempts to appraise current 
morals the pew usually expects a gloomy ac- 
count. We do not wish to be any more pessi- 
mistic than was Jesus when he dealt with so- 
cial conditions strikingly similar in his own 
day. The Master saw moral defects to be 
treated as disease; he did not cajole his con- 
temporaries into thinking they were entirely 
healthy. The Master saw moral wrongs to be 
fought; he did not sheathe his sword of criti- 
cism and say with vacuous smile: 


“God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world.” 


Jesus was a severe critic, but an optimistic 
one. We indulge in no futile tributes to the 
“good old times.” 
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In our day, as in the Nazarene’s, there is a 
spirit of revolt from older moral standards. 
In the Palestine of Jesus’ time the rigid ethical 
codes of the Pharisees were giving way before 
the invasion of liberal Greek ideas. The care- 
free easy manner of Greek living looked tempt- 
ing to the Hebrews, especially to the younger 
set. It was a time of changing morals. 

Our modern spirit of rebellion manifests it- 
self in a protest against what some call “over- 
civilization.” The acrid words of Professor 
Wilbur C. Abbott in a recent number of The 
Yale Review put it thus: “It is evident that we 
live in an age not only of revolution but of re- 
volt. We have seen the rise of an art, ignorant 
of line and color and perspective, like and in- 
ferior to that of the cave-men; a school of 
music, innocent of harmony and beauty, echo- 
ing the savagery of Central African tom-toms, 
accompanied by dancing that would have 
shamed the bacchanals, and by words which 
are adapted to an intellectual capacity a shade 
above that of the moron. We read a fiction 
more subtly decadent than the literature of the 
corrupt Roman Empire declining to its fall; 
and a poetry inferior in form and content to 
that of our remote Teutonic ancestors. We 
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listen to the praises of a moral code like that 
of a herd of wild cattle; and we hear critics 
and so-called thinkers extolling these manifes- 
tations as the last word in artistic and philo- 
sophical achievement. It is nothing less— 
indeed it is so acclaimed by its devotees—than 
a return to the primitive, a protest against 
‘overcivilization,’ an even more radical ‘re- 
turn to nature’ than was preached by the 
prophets of revolution in the eighteenth cen- 
tury’* Without indorsing all the somber 
judgments of the writer, we cite them as an 
appraisal to be taken seriously. There is to-day 
a rebellion against discipline. The kinder- 
garten elective system prevails everywhere. 
There is an insistence on personal liberty. 
There is the doctrine that we should unbind 
our impulses to give them free play. 

This spirit of revolt manifests itself too in 
a protest against all that is called “mid-Vic- 
torian.” Queen Victoria by her long reign 
gave her name to the standards and customs 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Those ideals and standards are now held up to 
ridicule in furniture, art, dress, literature, con- 
duct, and estimates of greatness. Queen Vic- 
~2Used by permission of The Yale Review. 
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toria herself is now depicted as a dull-witted 
German woman, full of narrow prejudices. 
The Victorian gods of literature have been top- 
pled from their pedestals. Carlyle’s stern 
preaching of morality is now explained by the 
fact that he had an undiscovered ulcer in the 
stomach. George Eliot, who portrayed so yiv- 
idly the steps of character deterioration and 
retributive justice, is now looked upon as a 
ponderous sermonizer who had not the most 
elementary notion of how to write a novel. 
The Victorian age, in short, was, according 
to the calm verdict of many to-day, an age of 
stupidity and dullness, of false conventions, 
of hypocrisy in religion and intolerant stodgi- 
ness in morals. Hence many to-day would lift 
anchor from all the Victorian moorings. 
Whereas fifty years ago it was thought that 
decency demanded silence and reticence about 
certain physical aspects of human life, it is 
now felt that truth demands a bold presenta- 
tion of even the most indecent phases. 
Whereas romanticism in literature made our 
fathers familiar with knightly courtiers, real- 
ism in literature to-day makes us familiar with 
the squalor of the brothel. Whereas the fiction 
of a generation ago made happy marriages as 
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the closing ideal of its books, such endings now 
are regarded as too conventional, tame, and 
sentimental, partly for the reason that happy 
marriage is too tame and too sentimental for 
so many readers. 

Our age resembles that of Jesus also in its 
lack of moral certainty. Not only is there a 
revolt from the standards which our fathers 
accepted without question but there is doubt 
as to what is right and wrong. The mixture of 
pagan and Hebrew ideals in Jesus’ day was 
confusing. Our morality is likewise a mixture 
of ideals. Christian culture poured over Eu- 
rope during the first three centuries of our 
era like a bucket of volatile paint upset. It 
colored the surface of society so that we call 
everything west of Palestine Christian ciy- 
ilization. But we know that Christ’s ideals 
have not won an unquestioned sovereignty 
over the ideals of the Greeks and Romans. The 
idea of pleasure as the goal of life and the idea 
of power as the end of existence keep ever crop- 
ping out. The names of Machiavelli and 
Nietzsche are only two which remind us of 
those pagan outcroppings. Can Jesus’ way of 
life be lived? Were his counsels to be taken 
literally and applied specifically? We have 
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not clear-cut ideas as to what is right and 
wrong in many courses of action. We are with- 
out authoritative interpreters to tell us how to 
apply the old religious principles to the ex- 
panding situations of our complex life. Fur- 
thermore, the very distinction between right 
and wrong is now being questioned by many. 
Were not the Ten Commandments merely He- 
brew customs codified and sprayed with the 
odor of sanctity? Why should we obey them? 

Our age is lifting anchor from the old moral 
moorings of our fathers, and there is uncer- 
tainty where to cast anchor again. 

What course would our Master Pilot take 
in such a situation? Very clearly Jesus did 
not think that progress in his day demanded a 
cutting loose from all the old moral standards. 
“Think not that I came to destroy the law or 
the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfill.” On the other hand, he did not sanc- 
tion the Puritanical conservatism of the Phari- 
sees, to whom he said: “Ye have made void the 
word of God because of your tradition.” Jesus, 
as always, Saw beneath to the springs of revolt. 
He saw that the rebellion against the tra- 
ditional Jewish standards was due to a hunger 
for sincerity. People were weary of the pre 
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tense and strain of the old order. Christ de- 
spised, as all generous young souls despise, 
the empty show, the pompous parade of piety 
which characterized the Pharisees. Christ had 
contempt for the Pharisees’ all-absorbing 
punctilio, their solemn attention to trifles. It 
almost seemed that he enjoyed shocking them 
out of their set proprieties. On one occasion, 
when dining at a Pharisee’s house, he omitted 
the customary ablutions. He did it in order to 
furnish an opening for driving home the truth 
that outer cleanliness is as nothing compared 
with inner purity. Christ saw that such in- 
sincerity and trifling were making void the 
word of God by their tradition. They were 
driving men to revolt. 

Even so to-day we who are shocked at the 
seeming lack of moral standards must admit 
that it is in part due to the hypocrisy and pre- 
tense of us who profess to follow scriptural 
ideals. If we commit the Ten Commandments 
to memory and do not commit them to life, our 
children will likely not even commit them to 
memory. They will say, “What is the use of 
setting up standards if we do not seriously try 
to live up to them?” Let us at least be honest. 
And one reason men are in revolt against 
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moral standards is that we, like the Pharisees, 
“say and do not.” We too have been solemnly 
attentive to moral trifles while neglecting the 
weightier matters of the law. Rauschenbusch 
tells of a Canadian farmer who was found to 
be selling unclean milk. When he was de- 
tected he broke into a rage and became pro- 
fane. His church ostracized him, not for en- 
dangering the lives of little children by his 
impure milk but for using profane language. 
We in our private life may have been straining 
at moral gnats and in our corporate business 
life have been swallowing camels. We may 
have been good, decent husbands of our wives 
and yet connected with businesses which did 
not allow their workmen time and money to be 
decent husbands. Let us of the church not say, 
“OQ Lord, we thank thee we are not as others 
are, adulterers, libertines, rebels,” but, rather, 
let us say, “God, be merciful to us, as sinners,” 
for it is partly because of our hypocrisy and 
trifling that men are in revolt against the 
moral standards of the Bible. 

Christ in a time of changing morals first of 
all drives to their knees those whose insincer- 
ity has driven others to doubt and revolt. 

And then to the moral rebels of his day Jesus 
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went with a fresh idea of authority. He did 
not go as a lawyer citing musty passages. He 
went with that refreshing sense of reality 
which characterizes out-of-doors types of 
thought. When he uttered his words the com- 
mon people felt that “he taught them as one 
having authority and not as the scribes.” His 
was the confidence of the scientist in the lab- 
oratory. 

We Protestants are woefully weak in the 
matter of religious and moral authority. The 
Roman Catholic accepts as infallible the word 
of his Pope, when speaking ea#-cathedra on 
faith and morals. There is no such confident 
agreement among us of the Protestant Church. 
Whom can we trust as the interpreter of God’s 
will? A clear and intellectually satisfying 
idea of religious authority is a primary need 
of the Christian world to-day. 

With us, as with Jesus, our approach to this 
question must be that of the laboratory. There 
is a common impression that in religion we 
take things on the authority of somebody else. 
Not so. In religion more than in natural sci- 
ence we can demonstrate truths for ourselves. 
We in ordinary living take the word of the 
astronomer as to the probable number of stars. 
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We take the word of the electrician that elec- 
tricity is a mode of motion in ether. But re 
ligion belongs to other departments of knowl- 
edge where we are to find out for ourselves. 
In these departments the laboratory is experi- 
ence. 

In friendship, beauty, love, religion, we do 
not take values on the authority of another. 
The college teacher of literature may be an 
authority in his department. By study and 
comparison he is able to appreciate literary 
values; but when he takes up “Hamlet” with 
his class he does not say: “This play is a mas- 
terpiece of literature. Take my word for it.” 
Rather, he introduces his pupils to the play 
itself. He guides them in their reading of it, 
until after a while the genius of Shakespeare 
which scintillated in Hamlet and Ophelia 
plays upon the mind of the readers and they, 
out of their own experience, say, “This is a 
masterpiece.” Likewise the church is an au- 
thority in religious values. She, if she is wise, 
does not say, “The Bible is the Word of God. 
Take my word for it and inquire no further.” 
Instead she introduces her followers to the 
Book itself. She guides their reading by giv- 
ing them the interpretations of great readers 
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in the past until after a time the same Spirit 
which breathed through Isaiah and the psalm- 
ists and Paul touches the readers’ minds and 
they, out of their experience, say, “This is the 
Word of God.” 

The Bible is an authority in religion and 
morals. But it does not say: “Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. Take it 
upon my authority and investigate no fur- 
ther.” Rather, the Bible invites the reader 
to behold the Man of Nazareth, to watch him 
live and hear him speak and see him die, and 
then with that conviction born of first-hand 
experience, he will say with Peter, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” And, 
remember, Jesus himself is satisfied with no 
hearsay testimony. When he asked the dis- 
ciples, “Who do men say that I am?” they re- 
plied, “Some say John the Baptist; some, 
Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets.” But this was not enough for Jesus. 
Looking at them directly, he asked, “But who 
say ye that lam?” And when Peter gave his 
historic answer, the Master in a burst of grati- 
tude said, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jonah, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 
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Peter was taking the word of no other man 
for his statement. He was speaking out of 
his own experience. It was when he found 
such a first-hand faith that Christ could say, 
“Upon this rock I will build my church.” The 
Bible is an authority, but it does not ask us 
to take its word on the divinity of Christ. 
It simply invites us to use its method in the 
laboratory of experience and find out the 
truth for ourselves. 

‘And Jesus is an authority in morals. Yet 
he does not say dogmatically: “This is right; 
this is wrong. Take my word for it and in- 
quire no further.” He lays down the prin- 
ciples of action and then he asks us to put 
their rightness to the test. “If any man will- 
eth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching 
whether it is of God, or whether I speak from 
myself.” Follow the right as conscience gives 
you to know the right, and you will come to see 
that Christ’s principles are true. With en- 
lightened conscience as the tool, with obedi- 
ence the method, and with experience the 
laboratory, you can reach as assured findings 
in the religious and moral realm as in chem- 
istry and biology. Christ proves himself the 
sovereign authority of life. With his princi- 
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ples before us, the Protestant Church need not — 
speak in wavering tones as to what is right 
and wrong. 

I stood last summer under the noblest dome 
in Paris. There, surrounded by his battle- 
flags, is the tomb of Napoleon. Just beyond 
the portal above the door is the image of the 
Nazarene on his cross. As the afternoon 
light from the stained windows faded leaving 
me in the shadow, I asked myself, “Which of 
the two, after all, was the more practically 
efficient?” The years have furnished the 
answer to that question. The little man who 
strove so hard to be the sovereign of Europe 
has left a memory tinged with regret, a method 
red with blood but futile in result. The 
other, the Man of Love, who was rewarded with 
a cross, has been shown in the light of the 
centuries as the one who truly did “overcome 
the world.” He is the Master of Life. He is 
our moral authority. 


ays 
RELIGION’S DANGEROUS AGES 


“That we may be no longer children, . . . but speak- 
ing truth in love, may grow up in all things into 
him, who is the head, even Christ.”—Hphesians 
Yas hey ANS. 


HARLES 8S. STRATTON was a famous 

American, known by our fathers from 
coast to coast. Multitudes of people flocked 
to see him as a celebrity, yet I doubt if many 
would have desired his distinction. His 
uniqueness was that he never grew up physi- 
cally. He was known to the public as “Tom 
Thumb,” and was exhibited by Barnum’s cir- 
cus among other curiosities, for the person 
who does not grow up in body is a curiosity. 
Parents have moods when they desire their 
children not to grow up. They would like 
to prolong the period of unfolding surprises 
and unstudied charm. They would like to 
postpone indefinitely the days when the grace- 
ful bundle of infant curves is unraveled into 
the awkward length of adolescence. This 
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parental mood, however, is overbalanced by a 
stronger—the wish to see the child develop. 
The proud father stretches his son to measure 
his gain in stature and then almost stretches 
the truth to prove to his neighbors that his 
offspring is a prodigy of physical and mental 
development. 

The all-round growth of youth is a matter 
of public, as well as of family, concern. A 
few years ago America awoke to the fact that 
we were feeding great crops of rosy-cheeked, 
light-hearted boys and girls into the hoppers 
of certain mills and mines, where they were 
squeezed into sapless, hollow-chested, dwarf- 
minded, prematurely old men and women. 
Such child labor is now under the ban. Our 
penal institutions have long been telling us 
that their inmates are frequently persons who 
have not grown up mentally. In our prisons 
possibly twenty-five to fifty per cent are men- 
tal defectives, while in our reformatories the 
percentage rises to sixty or eighty. Our mili- 
tary tests during the recent war revealed the 
appalling illiteracy in this so-called civilized 
country. Many of our social ills arise from 
the fact that an amazing number of child 
minds are housed in adult bodies. We have 
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not grown up in all things, and America is 
learning that dwarfing is dangerous. 

Our educators are now seriously trying to 
remedy the defects of the schooling system, 
which turns out pupils who are not developed 
in all their faculties. Education aims to-day 
at symmetrical growth. In my college days— 
and they were not prehistoric—we were edu- 
cated after what might be called the cistern 
fashion. For a whole semester information 
was poured into our minds, and then at the 
end an examination paper was let down 
to see how full were our reservoirs of knowl- 
edge. It was primarily a memory test. Not so 
long ago I learned that in that college each 
instructor must now file a report on his 
students, rating them on six points of develop- 
ment: mental grasp, common sense, memory, 
teachability, interest in work, accuracy and 
care, and punctuality. Thus are typified the 
efforts of our schools to foster an all-round 
mental development; and despite the criti- 
cisms of college faculties and presidents and 
trustees so rife just now, I believe that the 
youth of America are being far more intelli- 
gently groomed than ever before as to body 
and intellect for the race of life. 
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There is one vital phase of young life, how- 
ever, which is being sadly neglected. I refer 
to the religious. The democratizing of ath- 
letics is helping all our youth to grow up in 
body. The improved psychological tests are 
toning up our mental powers of perceiving 
facts. But how about our spiritual faculties, 
our powers of judging values, our abilities to 
determine the great ends of life—our religious 
natures, if you please? When I pack my grip 
for a journey I quite usually forget some de- 
sired article; but that is not half so bad as 
to forget my grip and attempt to travel with- 
out it, running to the train with my articles 
of apparel hastily snatched and tossed into a 
loose bundle. This last is a parable. Our 
schools are splendidly equipping us with ar- 
ticles of knowledge. We know more facts 
than did our fathers. Our education is fitting 
us to run for the train, for we are growing 
up in general with better bodies. But too 
many of us do not acquire spacious strong 
plans and philosophies of life in which to 
carry our articles of knowledge. Too many 
of us fail to get the great religious concep- 
tions of life which fit us for the long journey. 

The effort to supplement our education at 
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this point has been strategically attempted by 
voluntary organizations. The student confer- 
ences inaugurated by Christian Associations, 
missionary organizations, and churches have 
been epoch-making. They are schools of the 
spirit. In these our youth clear their visions, 
that they may see the true objectives of life. 
In these our youth often find the plan and 
purpose of an individual career. In these 
gymnasiums of the spirit our young people 
develop their powers of judging values in 
order that they may keep pace with their abili- 
ties to perceive facts and thus enable them- 
selves to “grow up in all things into him, who 
is the head, even Christ.” 

We are met to-day in one such historic 
training-ground of the soul—Northfield. I 
wish, therefore, to submit a test of spiritual 
growth. I wish to submit it somewhat after 
the fashion of Hamlet. You recall that when 
the young Prince of Denmark desired to X- 
ray the secret thoughts of his mother and her 
paramour, he staged a play depicting the 
erime of which he suspected them. 

That is not a novel method. Jesus himself 
used the general principle of it. When the 
Master Teacher wished men to examine them- 
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selves, he told them a simple, graphic, grip- 
ping story, a parable, in the light of which 
his hearers instinctively graded themselves. 
It is not a parable I would tell to-day, neither 
is it a masqued play by persons acting their 
parts. It is a drama of history. I want you 
to think of the Old-Testament record of the 
Hebrew nation’s history as a drama in three 
acts. 

There is a prologue to the drama, which is 
found in the book of Genesis. It is the account 
of soul-beginnings. On that dimly lighted 
stage can be seen figures, called patriarchs— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph—moving like 
men with lanterns in the mists of early dawn. 
They are evolving a consciousness of personal- 
ity and a consciousness of race. 

The first act opens with what appears to be 
a mob scene. It is described in the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy. A race of primitive Hebrews are leav- 
ing their slavery in Egypt and are going forth 
to found a nation. Mentally and spiritually 
they are children, about as capable of gov- 
erning themselves as were the Negroes in 1865. 
Any ordinary newspaper reporter would have 
noted their childishness, but in their midst 
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was a man of inspired insight who saw be- 
neath the surface to the cause of the Israelites’ 
unsteadiness. That man was Moses. He saw 
that the fundamental weakness of the children 
of Israel was that they had not grown up to 
the idea of one God. They believed in too 
many gods. Hence the first divine command- 
ment which Moses interpreted to the people 
was, “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” And the main theme of the first act 
in the Hebrew drama is the struggle to lift 
the people from the belief in many gods to 
the belief in one God. 

At first glance such a situation looks very 
far away from us. We think it is so hard 
to get people to believe even in one God that 
we can scarcely understand the problem of 
too many gods. Polytheism, I confess, never 
seemed a very real issue to me. Yet when 
we probe into the psychology of polytheism 
we find ourselves surprisingly at home with 
those primitive people. What, after all, were 
the early gods? They were simply human pas- 
sions personified and deified. For instance, 
the child-man had instincts which can be 
aroused by fighting. That passion for the 
time being exalted and empowered him. He 
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personified it and called it Mars, the god of 
war. The child-man had a nature which can 
be stirred by music and beauty. When so 
stirred the man was lifted out of himself and 
entranced. Hence he personified the emotion 
and called it Apollo, the god of light and 
music. The primitive man had several gods 
because he had several passions. He was 
tossed from one to another. He had not grown 
up to have a central purpose, a steadying, uni- 
fying devotion. Such polytheists were the 
Israelites of Moses’ day. 

When we watch the first act of the Hebrew 
national drama we may think America has 
entirely outgrown that stage. Yet I quote 
from one of Britain’s most brilliant preachers, 
speaking from a varied experience: “The 
most popular creed is still the one with which 
the human race began—the belief in many 
gods.” I believe Studdert-Kennedy is right. It 
is now commonly said that all men are by 
nature religious. True enough, if we mean by 
such a statement that all men have religious 
emotions. There is scarcely a man whose soul 
is not hushed with awe as he looks into the 
face of his newly born babe and ponders the 
mystery of life. There is scarcely a man who 
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does not incline to prayer when his ship is 
tossing in a terrific storm. Nevertheless, a 
man may have religious emotions and yet not 
have grown up to the idea of one God. He 
may still be a polytheist. 

A young woman is in my mind at this 
moment. Her spirit responds freely to re- 
ligious feelings. She is uplifted by the serv- 
ices in a noble cathedral. She would empty 
her purse in sympathy at hearing a mission- 
ary’s appeal for untended babies in China. 
She might effervesce with enthusiasm at a 
stirring conference like this. Yet she is really 
still a worshiper of many gods. The god she 
pictures in her mind to-day is colored by her 
passing fancies. She has not thought her 
way through to a belief in one consistent moral 
God, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
She has not settled on a sovereign loyalty. 
She is dissipated in energy, scattered in inter- 
est, changeable in purpose. 

Do not think you are Christians because you 
feel a glow of fervor when you join with a 
great chorus in singing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!” Do not think you are Christian 
because you feel an impulse to goodness to- 
night as you stand on Round Top with its 
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hallowed associations. You may still be as 
religiously childish as Moses’ followers. They 
felt the tug of the same noble emotions as do 
we, but they lacked a settled loyalty to one 
sovereign God. So do many in our day. 

This is a dangerous age of religious develop- 
ment. George Bernard Shaw in his book, 
Back to Methuselah, remarks: ‘Another ob- 
servation I had made was that good-natured, 
unambitious men are cowards when they have 
no religion. They are dominated and ex- 
ploited: . . . And the world is finally ruled 
by the childish, the brigands, and the black- 
guards.’* <A strong society cannot be formed 
from unstable polytheists. The reason is 
clear. A man is not strong and dependable 
until he has settled on a sovereign master. A 
colt which has never found a master is not a 
safe animal to ride. A yellow cur which fol- 
lows many masters is not a safe playmate for 
the child, and in time of epidemic is shot by 
the health authorities. A man with every 
passion exalted into mastery and with his gods 
colored by his passing fancies was not a safe 
citizen for Moses’ new nation of Israel, nor is 
he a safe member of any society to-day. 
~ 3Used by permission of Brentano’s, publishers. 
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The second act of the Hebrew history is a 
stirring one. It is described in the book of 
Judges and the books of Samuel. It opens 
with the clash of arms. Heroic figures step in 
lively fashion about its stage. Through the 
misty distance we see such strenuous person- 
ages aS Deborah, the Amazon who defeated 
Sisera; Gideon, Samson, Jephthah, David. 
The Israelites are no longer childish, jellylike 
polytheists. They have one God. Monotheism 
has given a stability to the individual char- 
acter and a unity to the nation. Their God 
is a sturdy God—“‘Jehovah of Hosts” is his 
name. Under Jehovah’s sovereignty we can 
observe Israel grow. In his name we see the 
Israelites fighting the various hostile peoples 
of Palestine, carrying the ark of the covenant 
with them as a symbol of his presence and as 
an insurance of his protection. As we watch 
the irregular bands of long-robed Jews, bran- 
dishing their spears, carrying their ark, dash- 
ing in and out among the Judzan hills, sleep- 
ing in caves, we say how far it all seems from 
the ordered, quiet civilization of our day! 

Yet there are persons in Northfield to-day 
who religiously are living in the stage of Sam- 
son and Gideon. They may drive a motor and 
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hold a college degree, but spiritually they be- 
long before Methuselah’s time. When we 
probe behind the old-fashioned setting of the 
Judges’ environment, do we not find that the 
attitude of the Jews toward God in that day 
was but a more crudely expressed form of the 
religious psychology of some men to-day? The 
Jews looked to God as their helper, their part- 
ner in prosperity. They stood by him because 
they thought ill would befall them if they dis- 
obeyed him. We think of the Kaiser and his 
famous slogan, “Gott mit uns.” My mind, how- 
ever, is not crossing the ocean. I am think- 
ing of a young woman in New York. She has 
found that the thought of God as an ideal 
character steadies her. She has discovered 
that obedience to the Ten Commandments and 
attendance upon church services tone up her 
whole being and help her in her work. Hence 
she stands by the church. She has learned 
that the Bible is good literature and a splendid 
counselor, therefore she cultivates an acquaint- 
ance with the Bible as she might with any 
other good book or with any influential person 
in the community. She is a healthy, success- 
ful young woman, all atingle with the joy of 
achievement. She goes through her religious 
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exercises as she goes through her Camp’s 
“daily dozen” because they serve to keep her 
fit. She looks upon her religion as does a 
Christian Science friend of mine, who tells 
me that his faith helps him to sell bonds. 
Mark you, I am not condemning that attitude. 
I wish that members of our Protestant Church 
would realize the value of our religion for 
health and success and not leave the assets of 
our faith to be capitalized by Christian Sci- 
ence, New Thought, and other cults which 
meet outside the church. God is our helper, 
but that young woman who sees him only as 
a helper and knows nothing about unselfish 
service, vicarious love, and the cross is not a 
Christian. She is merely religious as the Jews 
in the time of the Judges were religious. The 
cult that offers health, happiness, and pros- 
perity and says nothing about sacrifice, serv- 
ice, the atonement is not Christian. It is 
simply offering a cultured form of Samson’s 
religion. The America which sings, 


“Our father’s God, to thee, 
Author of liberty,” 


and interprets her relationship to God as a 
partnership whereby she will prosper regard- 
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less of what happens to other countries, is not 
a Christian. She is merely religious after the 
fashion of Israel in the days of David. 

To remain in that stage of religious growth 
is dangerous. The end of it is tragedy. 

So was it with Israel. Tragedy is brewing 
as the third act opens. The curtain of history 
rises with Solomon on the throne. The Jewish 
nation is at the height of her prosperity. She 
is a self-reliant, successful young monarchy ; 
but, like some young people in their early 
prime, she begins to take liberties with her 
strength because she thinks it inexhaustible. 
She grows careless of herself, dissipated, loose 
in morals. Great prophets like Amos, Hosea, 
and Micah arise to call the Jews back to 
purity, decency, and ethical religion, but to no 
avail. At last in the year 586 B. oc. the nation 
collapses. The Babylonians capture Jerusa- 
lem and carry her people away into exile. The 
homesick Jews sit down by the waters of 
Babylon, hang their harps upon the willows, 
and weep. 

Tears, however, did for the Hebrews what 
they do for many. They cleared their vision. 
Through their tear-brightened eyes they saw 
that God was not a mere tribal Jehovah, but 
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the God of the whole world, of their enemies as 
well as of themselves, and that he was punish- 
ing them for their sins. They were comforted, 
however, by the thought of a restored pros- 
perity when their guilt should have been ex- 
piated. Therefore, seventy years later they 
thought their sins had been canceled and that 
they were now ready to return to their old 
capital, Jerusalem. They went back. With 
painful toil they tried to rebuild the ruined 
city. But they could not restore the glories 
of David. They could not recapture the 
glamour and prestige of Solomon’s time. The 
nation no longer had the fire and force of her 
youth. Her strength seemed palsied. 

What was the trouble? Now arose promi- 
nently in the Hebrew minds the puzzle of evil. 
Why do the wicked prosper and the good suf- 
fer? Over in one corner of the stage is heard 
a hauntingly beautiful voice—that of the poet 
who wrote the great book of Job. He essays 
to solve the problem of their sufferings. God 
is to him the mighty Sultan of the universe. 
God is the one who “stretcheth out the north 
over empty space, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing.” The dealings of an Almighty God 
were not to be questioned. Therefore Job 
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said, “Though he slay me, yet will I wait for 
him.” It was a stoical, heroic, but rather 
hopeless faith. What if the Bible ended with 
Job! What if that were the final stage of re- 
ligion! For some it is. Listen to the gloomy 
notes in this appeal to God from Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “Caliban in the Coal Mines.” The 
miner looks up out of the damp darkness of 
his cold shaft and cries: 


“God, you don’t know what it is— 
You, in your well-lighted sky, 

Watching the meteors whizz; 
Warm, while the sun goes by.” 


But down with him there is 


“Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but the cars— 
God, if you wish for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars,’* 


The miner’s idea of God is akin to Job’s 
view. And I can think of no more challenging 
task for young people than to take a concep- 
tion of God greater than Job’s and to fling a 
“handful of stars” from the gospel of Christ 


*From “Caliban in the Coal Mines,” contained in 
Challenge, by Louis Untermeyer, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Ine. 
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into the gloom of such people’s lives, until 
they see that God is there in the darkness with 
them desiring to illumine their cave and to 
lighten their loads. 

Job’s is not the final note of the last act. 
Yonder in another corner of the stage is heard 
the purest, sweetest voice in all the Old Testa- 
ment. An inspired writer sees deeper than 
Job into the cause of life’s shadows. He sees 
that a man may suffer not because he is bad 
but because he is good. He may suffer because 
he loves. The more a person loves, the more 
points he has where pain can touch him. 
Hence this author in his fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah pictures the representative of God, the 
Messiah, as a Suffering Servant, “wounded for 
our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities.” 
When Isaiah voices this idea of suffering for 
others as the secret of life, he has struck the 
highest note in the Old Testament. He has 
revealed a mind which has grown up “into 
him who is the head, even Christ.” The drama 
of Old-Testament history can now be closed. 

I like to think of the Old Testament as more 
than the mere history of a nation. It is also 
the biography of a soul. I would not be so 
unscientific as to say that the life of the indi- 
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vidual epitomizes the life of the race. But I 
do see in that prologue, Genesis, the mirror 
of a soul finding itself, coming to a conscious- 
ness of good and evil. I do see in the stage 
of Exodus the psychology of persons to-day, 
full of religious emotions but with no settled 
loyalty to one sovereign God. I do find in 
that era of the Judges the likeness of men I 
know whose God is a partner in prosperity 
but not a Christ on the cross. And when I 
read Job I think of many Jobs about me, trust- 
ing God nobly, but gloomily. This Old Testa- 
ment is a part of the Book of Life—of your 
life and mine. It is a measuring stick to 
gauge our spiritual growth. How far have 
we grown up—to Exodus, to Judges, to Job? 
Or have we grown up with Isaiah to see that 
in sacrifice for others we are to attain the 
fullness of Christ’s stature? 

If you had stopped with the first laborious 
lesson in French, you would not now be able 
to enjoy the humor of the French wits or the 
cadences of that lyric language. If you had 
given up after the first tedious practice on the 
piano, you would not now be able to range the 
fields of melody and revel in the composer’s 
art. Most of life’s best pleasures would have 
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been missed if we had stopped after the first 
taste. So is it with religion. The romance. 
of religion is found in the second mile. “The 
peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing’? comes not when you are hit on the first 
cheek but when you turn the other also. The 
first taste of church life may be insipid. The 
Exodus stage may be childish, the Judges 
stage may be heartlessly cold; the Job stage 
may be gloomy. 

Therefore it behooves us, “that we may be 
no longer children... but speaking truth 
in love, may grow up in all things into him, 
who is the head, even Christ.” At Christ’s 
stature there is the bridegroom’s joy. 


Vil 
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“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us, unto him be the 
glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, unto all 
generations for ever and ever.”—LHphesians 3. 20. 


N 1918 the pastor of City Temple, London, 
commenting in his diary on one of Eng- 
land’s vivid modern preachers, said: “The 
great thing about Christianity is that no one 
can tell what it will do next.” Ours is a re- 
ligion of startling surprises. Christ’s coming 
was a surprise. There was expectancy in the 
air during the days of Cesar and Pilate and 
Herod. There was a stillness, the oppressive 
quiet that precedes a storm. The Jews wait- 
ing for deliverance looked for divine thunder 
and lightning. The Messiah was expected as 
a David or a Solomon. 


“They all were looking for a King 
To slay their foes and lift them high.” 
118 
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But, 


“Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry.” 


Christ broke through the calculations of 
men in his coming. 

He did so afterward. One day a young 
Nazarene was working in his carpenter shop. 
Neighbors were dropping in to chat with him. 
He was one of the town’s boys, a good, quiet 
workman, supporting his widowed mother and 
expected by the people no doubt to marry some 
time and settle down for himself. The next 
day he is gone—unexpectedly. His apron 
hangs on the bench, his tools lie unused. 

Is he away on a vacation? The neighbors 
do not know. A few days later he reappears 
down by the Jordan, where a striking, rather 
sensational preacher is proclaiming the king- 
dom of God near at hand. This young Car- 
penter of Nazareth walks down to the water 
and is baptized. The baptizing John recog- 
nizes the portent of that hour and exclaims, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world.” And John had calcu- 
lated how that sin was to be taken away. This 
Messiah was to baptize with fire, to purge the 
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threshing floor, to burn the chaff with un- 
quenchable flame. But the expected did not 
happen. The Messiah walked quietly away. 
For forty days he disappeared from the haunts 
of men. In the solitude of the wilderness he 
thought through his plans and fought out his 
temptations. Surprising conduct for the 
Christ! 

Then he began to teach and heal. Great 
crowds followed his words and work. The 
sunny gladness of his ministry in Galilee was 
like the rare sunshiny days after the clouds 
and heaviness of the winter months. It 
brought people out of their stuffy spiritual 
atmosphere. So popular for a time was he 
that the crowds wanted to crown him king. 
Then suddenly came his shocking decision to 
leave the scenes of his triumph and go down 
to Jerusalem, where as he showed them the 
Son of man “must suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes and’ be 
killed.” So unexpected was such a proceed- 
ing that Peter said it could not and should 
not be. But even the disciples could not cal- 
culate Christ’s actions. 

He was crucified. All seemed over for the 
disciples. They were leaving Jerusalem for 
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their old tasks. Their expectations of a king- 
dom had shot upward like a rocket and ex- 
ploded. The ashes of burnt-out hopes lay 
heavy on their hearts. But as two of the dis- 
ciples walked out the Emmaus road they felt 
a presence which disturbed and thrilled them. 
The Christ who had been crucified was still 
making himself felt in their midst. The fore- 
casts of the Jerusalem officials and crowds on 
that somber Friday were all shattered. The 
Christ was more of a power on the streets of 
Jerusalem forty days after they had nailed 
him to the cross than he was when drawing 
crowds to hear his words. He “that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think” was at work. 

“The great thing about Christianity is that 
no one can tell what it will do next.” Even 
the apostles were nonplused. They lingered 
about the Temple and synagogue after Pente- 
cost, evidently expecting to go on as loyal 
Jews within their ancestral faith, awaiting the 
imminent return from heaven of the crucified 
and risen Messiah. But suddenly out of their 
most aggressive persecutor came their most 
radical leader, Paul, declaring that Christ had 
superseded the old law and going forth as the 
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first ambassador of a distinctly new faith. 
Paul’s conversion was a surprise and his work 
was a startling innovation. 

Christianity has not been a sort of jam 
spread on the surface of old conditions to 
make them more palatable. It has been dyna- 
mite scattered about. No one can tell when 
or where it is going to explode. In the Europe 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
were economic, political, and intellectual 
forces at work under the surface. Any wise 
man putting his ear to the ground might have 
heard the digging of new ideas. But who 
could have predicted that the spark which was 
to set off this mine of unrest was the pure 
flame of religious experience in the soul of an 
unknown German monk, Martin Luther? Or 
in the Europe of the eighteenth century, when 
Christianity had been so long inactive that it 
would have been hard to master enough 
mourners to attend a respectable funeral for 
it, who could have foreseen that one of the 
most dignified scholars of England’s conserv- 
ative Oxford was to be the wakening voice? 
John Wesley was a surprise. He was more 
than England had asked or thought. 

To-day so many are calculating what our 
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Christian civilization will do next. Predic- 
tions come off the press in uncounted editions. 
Every young editor, every young preacher, is 
telling us what next. And even our old men 
are dreaming dreams. Some tell us the “ris- 
ing tide of color” is about to submerge our 
white race. Some tell us that another war 
impends and will blot out our civilization. 
Nobody enjoys reading such prophecies more 
than I. Nobody likes better than I to project 
the logic of yesterday’s events into to-morrow’s 
possibilities. But may I remind you that we 
still dwell in the presence of the living God? 
There is a creative energy in this universe, and 
we cannot tell what it will do next. We can 
in part decipher the signs of the times, but 
there is One who does “exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think.” 

Please keep this point clear. We are not 
in the hands of a whimsical, capricious God. 
I am not saying that God keeps us purposely 
in the dark that he may flash his surprises on 
us. I am saying that God’s horizons are 
larger than ours. When we have thought 
out our calculations God adds something 
unexpected. His are not the surprises of 
whim, but the surprises of plus. In God’s 
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company there are often declared extra divi- 
dends. 

When a man realizes the truth of this text, 
he gets a new balance between effort and faith. 
The Christian way of life consists of two fun- 
damental parts: faith in God, and effort to 
perform his will. They should be linked to- 
gether; but are they always so linked? Many 
of us say that we believe in God’s power to 
help us, and yet in our work and plans we 
do not consciously apply that faith to our 
efforts. “Have faith in God” and the “Chris- 
tian life is a fight,” are the two lessons which 
the pupil of Christ must learn; but quite 
usually it is the second which makes the deeper 
impression. The reason is that the second is 
apparently more practical. To be a fighting 
Christian, to struggle against bad habits, to 
war against social wrongs—these sound so 
manly, so tangible, so practical that they ap- 
peal to human nature. But the counsel, “Have 
faith in God” is so intangible. It seems nega- 
tive, quiescent. It implies patience rather 
than action. It sounds sleepily Eastern rather 
than alertly Western. Hence we active ones 
commonly neglect it. 

You could hear both lessons separately em- 
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phasized if you were to take a tour of New 
York’s places of worship to-day. In many a 
Protestant pulpit vigorous sermons are being 
preached at this hour calling men to take up 
the fight for Christ. The minister is a cap- 
tain of his parish, doing his best to whip his 
people into line as a company of Christian sol- 
diers. They make a pretty poor showing as 
a fighting unit but their ideals are good. The 
Christian life is a fight. It requires effort 
to defeat the bad instincts which infest the in- 
dividual soul. It means struggle to dislodge 
the evils intrenched in society. And so we 
Protestant preachers summon our people to 
hard moral and social contests. 

On the other hand we could go to many a 
meeting place where a very quiescent gospel is 
being preached. There is much silence in the 
course of the service. Instead of praying, “O 
God, spur us to greater effort,” they affirm con- 
fidently, “The divine power is now flowing 
through you.” New Thought, Christian Sci- 
ence, and Applied Psychology are emphasiz- 
ing the second phase of the Christian way of 
life. We believe they stress it out of all pro- 
portion. We believe they neglect the element 
of struggle necessary to bring in the kingdom 
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of God, for no social reforms have as yet 
claimed these cults as their mothers. But you 
who have sat under this ministry know how 
frequently I have asserted that these outside 
cults were only capitalizing a part of our 
Christian gospel which we of the Protestant 
Church tend to overlook. Along with our flog- 
ging of our weary wills “to play up and play 
the game” in the Christian struggle we ought 
to realize, as do these somewhat eccentric 
movements, that God is “able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us.” 
We should be more successful Christians if we 
were to get a better balance between faith and 
effort. 

Jesus had that perfect balance. We know 
that Jesus agonized in prayer. We can see 
that again and again the outward circum- 
stances of his life called forth great exertion 
of will power. We can imagine how at times 
the muscles of his limbs corded as he realized 
how white was the harvest, how few the work- 
ers, how near the night when no man can 
work. But however much be made of those 
admissions, it is equally clear that the normal 
experience of his mind and soul was not one 
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of effort and struggle. He did not worry or 
fuss. He was always unhurried. He dis- 
played the dignity of complete assurance. His 
attitude to the whole of life was calm and 
confident. “My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work”—+so he said. And because 
he realized that his Father was working, he 
never grew nervous in his labors. The easy 
poise, the eager but unflustered activity of 
Jesus were the supreme expressions of blended 
effort and faith. 

The union of faith and effort in the Christian 
life is very much like the union of these two 
elements in learning to swim. Toss an inex- 
perienced person into the water and he beats 
excitedly with his hands. He feels certain 
he will sink. But the lithe grace of the 
trained swimmer is beautiful to behold. He 
knows how to combine the effort of struggle 
with restful buoyancy. Jesus—may we put it 
so?—was the superb swimmer in the waters 
of life. He knew how to combine the effort of 
activity with the buoyant restfulness of faith. 
The result was a graceful, poised, enduring, 
and highly efficient life. 

Perhaps we are making this combination of 
faith and effort needlessly mysterious. We 
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know in practice that very often “the harder. 
we try the worse we become.” The man on 
the golf-course gets two or three bad drives. 
He determines he will try harder on the next 
one. He grips his club with tension. He 
grows hurried and nervous in his movements. 
At this his friend who is playing with him sug- 
gests that he relax a bit, that he take it more 
easily. Will is not the most potent force in 
achievement. 

“The harder we try the worse we become” 
is a principle very often true in the fighting 
of a bad habit. The drug addict’s mind is ob- 
sessed with the desire for satisfaction. He 
says bravely, “I will fight that craving.” He 
grits his teeth, he focuses his will. But the 
more he sets his will to battle the appetite, 
the more he wakes his mind up to its appeal. 
That is why a frontal attack by the will on 
an intrenched habit so seldom avails. The 
hope of cure rests in getting his mind off the 
habit and in filling his thought with whole 
some suggestions. Where there is a will there 
is not always a way. Even the apostle Paul 
had to admit, “The good which I would I do 
not: but the evil which I would not, that I 
practise.” 


¢ 
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The will has a superior ally—the imagina- 
tion. We know that an idea placed in the 
mind works amazing results. We exert our 
will and cudgel our brains to find a solution 
to some problem. Then we fall asleep with 
the unsolved in our minds—and awake in the 
morning to find that by the curious alchemy 
of the brain there is a solution. We see the 
drug victim feverishly beating against the 
bars of his imprisoning habit, exerting his will 
to no avail. We take him out of his environ- 
ment, fill his mind with wholesome thoughts, 
plant in his imagination the expectation of 
success, and he is on the road to cure. We 
pasture our minds on good thoughts and the 
result is good deeds, just as when we pasture 
our cows on good clover the milk is sweet. 
“Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind.” 

This is the New Testament prescription for 
power. The will is a dynamo which runs down 
unless the imagination feeds it with the ener- 
gizing current. Faith works through the 
imagination. Jesus did not coach his immor- 
tal squad, the world’s most famous eleven, by 
merely urging them to increased effort of will. 
No good coach contents himself with mere 
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urging. He feeds the imaginations of his 
squad with ideas of success. He develops in 
them a winning spirit. So Jesus went among 
his disciples saying, “Be not anxious”; that 
is, relax the tension a bit. So, again, when 
he saw his band of disciples growing nervous 
and dispirited he planted in their minds an 
idea of hope: “Fear not, little flock; for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” And again, he said, “All things 
whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that 
ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them.” It is not agonizing in prayer but con- 
fidence in prayer that counts. Thus again on 
the last night his words were: “Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” He was 
developing a winning spirit. He was building 
up that element which is a blending of faith 
and effort, that element which is more power- 
ful than muscle or will—morale. 

Two men come down to the end of the week. 
Six days have they labored and done all their 
work. They both try to be good men. Both 
face their temptations manfully. Both strive 
toward the same ethical standards of business. 
One at the end of the week seeks to recuperate 
his powers merely by physical relaxation, 
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sport, pleasure. He comes back on Monday 
refreshed in body and sets his will to face the 
old struggles. The other man may seek phys- 
ical relaxation too, but he decides to invest at 
least one hour of the Sabbath day in a recrea- 
tion of his mind. He enters a house dedicated 
to God and filled with symbols signifying his 
presence. The hymns, the prayer, the worship 
say in so many words, “Emmanuel—God with 
us.” The Word is opened and from its pages 
peer characters for whom this invisible God 
was able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all they asked or thought. That man’s mind 
is fed with images, with suggestions which set 
to work there. When he goes back to struggle 
with his temptations on Monday, his will is 
supplemented by something far more potent— 
his inspired imagination. This is one of the 
best recognized principles of modern psychol- 
ogy. It is one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian life. The human will 
has a superior ally, the imagination ; and when 
that imagination is filled on Sunday with the 
thought of man’s Invisible Partner, with con- 
fidence in his unfailing resources, with faith 
in his ultimate victory, the will finds itself 
“able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
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that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us.” 

We have reservoirs of endurance which we 
have neyer tapped. A daughter waits for 
weeks beside the bed of her stricken mother, 
and when the ordeal is over, she exclaims, “I 
did not know it was in me.” The strength 
was there undiscovered. We have powers of 
insight which we have never used. A man 
strains to see the solution of some problem 
until he is “at his wit’s ends,” and then when 
he reaches the tether of his own thinking there 
comes a fresh burst of insight from the Divine 
Mind. We have frontiers of ability which we 
have never explored. A man gives until he 
thinks he has reached his limit, and then when 
he crosses the line of sacrifice, where it hurts, 
he finds his gift gains unexpected power and 
his resources for giving are multiplied beyond 
belief. 

We are the partners of Him that is “able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think.” In God’s company are de- 
clared extra and surprising dividends, if we 


can learn Christ’s secret of blending faith with 
effort. 


WALLS 


EASTER’S GROWING EVIDENCE 


“OQ death, where is thy victory? . . . Thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”—1 Corinthians 15. 55, 57. 


HESE are brave words from our burial 

service. When Paul asked the question 
“O death, where is thy victory?” he did not 
expect an answer. It was just a courageous 
rhetorical question. But I have often read 
this passage when I knew it sounded to the 
sad hearers like a boy whistling in the dark 
to keep up his courage. For nineteen hundred 
years Christians have been saying that on the 
first Easter Christ conquered the grave. Yet 
the grave still has a great reputation. The 
skeleton of death still swaggers. It causes 
men to cower. 

Death casts the spell of fear. A city minis- 
ter goes to the grave with many a mourner 
who shows his fear in his face and then hastens 
back to the bright lights of the social whirl 
which force the thought of death into the 
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background. Death gains a half-way victory | 
over men by the distaste it creates. Multi- | 
tudes who are not afraid of the grave, never- © 
theless dislike the idea of it. Life is so warm 
and vital. The grave is so shadowy and mean- 
ingless. Life beyond the grave looks much less 
interesting and appealing than life on this side 
among our friends, amid the pleasures of our 
throbbing city. 

Another way in which death is a partial 
victor is in the doubt it engenders. The vast 
majority of men, if they were asked, would 
say that they believe in immortality. But to 
multitudes of these the belief is hazy and un- 
satisfying. For many a constant struggle is re- 
quired to keep the belief in a life beyond. For 
many the future life seems so purely conjec- 
tural that they have ceased to think about it. 
Mr. Wells says, “Active and capable men of 
all forms of religious professions to-day tend 
in practice to disregard the question of immor- 
tality altogether.” The real reason why im- 
mortality does not practically concern the 
modern man is that he is quite convinced that 
the question cannot be solved. Busy men will 
not spend their time trying to find answers 
to insoluble riddles. 
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“O death, where is thy victory?” In the 
fear and the distaste and the doubt it has suc- 
ceeded in producing. And we cannot say with 
Paul, “Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” until 
we have broken the spell which death casts on 
this side of the grave. Our simple question 
this Easter morning is, Can we gain such a 
triumphant confidence? 

We are better equipped with arguments 
than was Paul for our encounter with death. 
The evidence for immortality has been grow- 
ing. In the first place, we have all the his- 
toric evidence for Easter’s truth which Paul 
had. The charge has often been made that the 
friends of Christ spirited his body away to 
a secret burial place in order to give the im- 
pression of his resurrection. Those charges 
still remain unsubstantiated. The generations 
of critics have discovered no trickery on the 
part of the simple honest disciples. On a con- 
spicuous hill outside the city of Jerusalem 
Christ was crucified. The execution was no 
secret midnight lynching by a hurried, fright- 
ened mob with the possibility of friends res- 
cuing the half-dead victim. It took place in 
the plain noonday view of the morbid crowd. 
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Roman soldiers were present to give the mur- 
der official sanction, and to pronounce the 
victim dead. By the invitation of Joseph of 
Arimathea, a wealthy but silent admirer of 
the Nazarene preacher, the body was carried 
to his family vault. The tomb was sealed by 
governmental authority and a guard of Roman 
soldiers was placed around it. So the evidence 
for Christ’s death stood on Friday night. 

The third day dawns. To the Passover 
crowd the crucifixion of Christ is now a closed 
incident. To his followers there remain only 
the sad rites of anointing the body of their 
fallen leader with spices, as the Jewish custom 
was. Three women went out to Jesus’ burial 
place with the ointment. They were in no 
delusive ecstasy. On their way to the sepul- 
cher they talked quite rationally about the 
stone, how it was to be rolled. But in that 
cemetery something happened. The women 
felt a Presence which convinced them Christ 
was risen and not dead, a Presence which re- 
vived their lagging spirits and sent them back 
buoyantly to tell their sorrowing friends. By 
eight o’clock on the first Easter Sunday the 
evidence for Christ’s triumph over death 
rested on the testimony of three women. 
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On the afternoon of the same day two fol- 
lowers of Jesus were going out from Jerusa- 
lem on the Emmaus road. They were deject- 
edly going back home. Their venture in the 
capital city had collapsed. Their candidate 
for the Messiahship had been not only defeated 
but slain. They were bemoaning his fate. 
They were not concealing their wounds of dis- 
appointment. ‘We hoped that it was he who 
should redeem Israel.” That hope was now 
shattered. But something happened on that 
road which changed their mood from despair 
to confidence. A Presence accompanied them 
which convinced them their Master was not 
dead but living. They hurried back from their 
intended retirement to tell the other disciples 
and to take up again the campaign for their 
Messiah. By evening of Easter Sunday the 
evidence has grown still more. Three women 
and two men now testify. 

A week passes. Ten of the faithful eleven 
disciples have been convinced of Christ’s res- 
urrection. Thomas, however, still doubts. 
His was the laboratory mind which tests evi- 
dence in the crucible of sense-facts. He was 
by nature a pessimist. Some days before 
when the Master had announced to his dis- 
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ciples that he must go up to Jerusalem and be 
crucified, Thomas in the finality of despair 
said, “Let us also go, that we may die with 
him.” But on the eighth day after the death 
of Christ a light broke on Thomas’ mind. A 
Presence appeared to him that called forth 
from him the satisfying conviction, “My Lord 
and my God.” And Thomas was changed from 
forlorn hopelessness to aggressive confidence. 
However hard you may find it to believe in 
Christ’s resurrection, you can scarcely deny 
that something happened to change com- 
pletely the temper of his disciples within a 
week after his death. There is no doubt that 
when they saw their Master crucified they 
thought the Christian enterprise was ruined. 
There is no doubt that those despairing and 
disheartened men were changed into radiant 
triumphant witnesses of the resurrection. 
They began to go everywhere proclaiming the 
gospel of a risen Lord, sealing their conviction 
with their own blood. Forty days after the 
crucifixion Christ was more of a living factor 
in Jerusalem than on the day of his triumphal 
entry. Pentecost was a greater demonstration 
in his behalf than Palm Sunday. And Pente- 
cost was no memorial service. It was no time 
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for paying tributes to a departed hero. It 
was the quickening welcome to a present and 
living Personality. 

If you deny the resurrection of Christ you 
are faced with a mystery equally hard: How 
to account for the change of heart between 
Good Friday with its tears and Pentecost with 
its triumph. That change of heart, that about- 
face of the disciples is the historic evidence of 
FEaster’s fact which Paul had and which we 
have. 

But we have more. We have the Christian 
Church and the church is a strong evidence 
of Easter’s fact. Without a belief in the 
empty grave of Christ the church would not 
have been born. Those who had known Jesus 
would have cherished his memory during their 
lifetime. They would probably have told of 
his words and deeds to their children. Per- 
haps his friends would have met together each 
year at the Passover in a sort of reunion and 
talked tenderly of their dead Leader. They 
might even have formed a society to preserve 
his words and collect any manuscripts bearing 
on his life. They might have organized a 
“Jesus Society,” as lovers of Browning have 
“Browning Societies,” and it would have been 
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equally short-lived. For a time they might 
have kept up the memory of their dead Leader. 
But there would have been nothing about that 
memory to keep them up. There would have 
been no braving of persecution, no blazing of 
enthusiasm, no willingness for martyrdom. 
The Christian Church is no memorial commit- 
tee organized to perpetuate the memory of a 
noble Galilean. The church is herself the 
product of a living hope. She emerged from 
the empty tomb. She based her original claim 
on the fact of the resurrection. Paul said: 
“Tf Christ hath not been raised, then is our 
preaching vain, your faith also is vain... . 
If we have only hoped in Christ in this life, 
we are of all men most pitiable.” 

If you deny the resurrection of Christ, how 
then will you explain the Christian Church— 
as a gigantic society based on a myth and 
spreading herself steadily over the earth by 
preaching a false faith? 

Which is the greater mystery, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ or the growing enduring church 
based on a cobweb fancy? Thus in addition to 
the historic evidence before Paul, we have the 
mighty church of the twentieth century. 

We have, moreover, the evidence of science. 
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There are many to-day who think that science 
can be made to clinch the arguments for im- 
mortality. They think that the future life 
can be tested scientifically. We call them Spir- 
itualists. I think we ought rather to call 
them Materialists, for they essay to deal with 
spirits as if they had material qualities. They 
claim to hear the voices of spirits, especially 
those of prominent men. Shakespeare, Emer- 
son, Phillips Brooks are frequently summoned 
by spiritualistic media to speak. The Spir- 
itualists claim even to have photographs of 
“spirit bodies,” if such a contradiction of 
terms can be understood. I think this effort 
to deal with departed spirits by physical tests 
is mistaken in its methods, and the results are 
a confused blending of spirit and matter not 
satisfying to either our spiritual or our physi- 
cal natures. I think, too, that it is rather a 
dreary outlook for a man prominent in this 
life if he is to become a sort of heavenly bell- 
boy to be summoned as Emerson and Shake- 
speare are summoned every time some spiritual 
medium down here calls “Front” and desires 
some bit of information about the other world. 
Nevertheless, some of my best friends, and 
some of the keenest critical minds I know, see 
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some light in Spiritualism. Personally, my 
mind is open but as yet unconvinced. I do 
not believe scientific tests have so far demon- 
strated a future life. 

On the other hand, there is a wide impres- 
sion that science has disproved immortality. 
Not so. Science will disprove immortality 
when and only when it can reduce mind to 
brain, soul to body. If mind is simply a func- 
tion of our physical organs, then death ends 
the spirit when it dissolves the body. But the 
mind is more than a function of the body. The 
state of the body affects the mind and the 
state of the mind in turn affects the body, and 
that is all psychology can say. In fact, mod- 
ern psychology itself insists that it does not 
deal with “selves” or “souls” or “minds” at 
all. It deals with mental states as they come 
and go, and only with these. It has not been 
able to locate the spirit or the soul. But it 
admits what Christ said, “Life is more than 
meat”—even more than brain tissue. There is 
a mind in us which cannot be reduced to 
matter. There is a mind in us, therefore, 
which is not necessarily halted when the body 
returns to the dust. Modern science clears 
away many of the stock arguments against 
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immortality. It dispels the old subservience 
to matter. In fact, to quote the recent utter- 
ance of a recognized university authority, “If 
one adheres to strict logic and if to be mortal 
is to reduce mind to body, the harder thing is 
to prove not that we are immortal but that 
we are mortal.” 

Science, in short, does not discredit the evi- 
dence of Easter. Rather, it takes its stand on 
the side of the disciples and says, “Immortal- 
ity is more plausible than mortality.” 

And we have a still more potent argument 
for the Easter claim. It existed in the time 
of Paul, but it is better understood to-day. It 
is that universal fact of life—the “will to live,” 
alias “the struggle for existence,” alias “the 
instinct for self-preservation.” Science makes 
much of this instinct. Every living thing pos- 
sesses it. This will to live is the fundamental 
truth back of all life’s meaning. It is a 
matter of quality as well as of quantity. Man 
demands not simply more life but certain 
kinds of life. A noble man would rather die 
than live a coward. Man has the instinc- 
tive urge to live, and to live in a certain 
way. 

The objectives which determine the kind of 
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life we would live are called our ideals. These 
ideals are just as real as our physical appe- 
tites. In fact, it is these ideals which give 
purpose and meaning to life. 

And what are the ideals this “will to live” 
involves? For one thing man inevitably 
struggles for the truth. Man is an animated 
interrogation point sucking knowledge from 
the universe without ceasing. And how much 
of truth does the human spirit desire? There 
is no limit. At the end of his years he still 
feels himself, like Goethe, to be a little boy 
playing on the shore of an ocean of truth 
which he would like to fathom. 

A second ideal the “will to live” involves is 
goodness. The struggle for goodness is the 
chief theme of civilization. The desire is often 
submerged by sin and error, but deep in 
human nature it still persists, forever assert- 
ing itself, forever tormenting the human spirit 
with the sense of duty. Of it are born all 
prophets and their reforms; for its sake men 
have perished with a song on their lips. De- 
feats can never quite kill the longing for the 
good that is not but that ought to be. And 
now, again, how much goodness will satisfy 
the human spirit? No limit here. At the end 
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of his years man still seeks for the perfect 
goodness. 

And this “will to live” involves a third 
ideal—beauty. Groping for beauty even the 
lowest tribes of men adorn themselves. 
Stronger and subtler grows this desire for 
the beautiful as the ages pass. And now, again, 
how much beauty will satisfy the human 
spirit? When a man has finished his houses 
or his poems or his paintings and laid down 
his hammer, or pen, or brush for the last 
time, he still longs for the beauty without 
flaw. 

These ideals of truth and goodness and 
beauty are all involved in the “will to live.” 
They are the appetites of the soul and are as 
real as the appetites of the body. Life would 
be as meaningless without the former as with- 
out the latter. Yet if there be no life beyond 
the grave, these ideals are such stuff as 
dreams are made of. They are delusions. If 
the ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness are 
valid, then immortality must be assumed as 
valid. We have only two alternatives: either 
to make the fundamental facts of life a hope- 
less contradiction, or to solve the contradic- 
tion by the one hypothesis which clears the 
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problem—the hypothesis of immortality. 
Which is more rational? To say: 


“And he, shall he— 
Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just— 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills? 


“No more?—A monster, then, a dream, 
A discord! Dragons of the prime 
That tear each other in their slime 
Were mellow music, matched with him!” 


Or, looking at man with his soul-appetites, 
his ideals to say, “Now are we children of 
God, and it is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be. We know that, if he shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him.” This latter 
is not only biblical but scientific. 

Christ is the ideal of beauty, of truth, of 
goodness. To believe that we shall have a 
chance to attain unto his likeness makes life 
rational. Not to believe it makes life a con- 
tradiction. 

It is at this point, I believe, we are to gain 
the “victory over death through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Christ’s chief contribution to 
my own personal belief in immortality, is not 
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so much the emptiness of his tomb as the full- 
ness of his life. What he did before his cruci- 
fixion is even stronger evidence of immortality 
to me than what he did after. For when he 
was here in the flesh he strengthened and en- 
riched this fundamental instinct of men, the 
“will to live.’ He put the appetites of man 
for life on edge, especially the appetites of the 
soul. He gave men a taste of beauty, of heav- 
enly beauty, a beauty never seen on earth or 
sea before, and men wanted more. He gave 
men a taste of truth, fresh and toothsome, and 
men wanted more. He gave men a new taste 
of goodness, a goodness so unearthly perfect 
that it seemed heavenly, and they wanted 
more. 

And after he had quickened the soul-appe- 
tites of his disciples for these acquired ideal 
tastes, he said to them on their last night 
together—“Yet a little while I am with you. 
.. . Whither I go, thou canst not follow me 
now; but thou shalt follow afterward.” But 
Peter, having had his taste of Christ’s kind of 
living, illustrates the natural impatience at 
the thought of delay. “Lord, why cannot I 
follow thee even now?” Christ made the will 
to live in his disciples so keen, he filled them 
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so full of ideals, he put their soul-appetites 
so on edge that if death ends all, truly Chris- 
tians “are of all men most pitiable.” There 
probably never was a more heart-broken group 
of mourners than the disciples at that last 
table. They had had a taste of heavenly liv- 
ing and now they saw it receding. But the 
faithful Leader who had heightened their 
hunger for life would not deceive them. Christ 
looked upon their misery and said those most 
comforting words of the New Testament: “Let 
not your heart be troubled; believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a place for you.” 


IX 
GOD’S REAL ESTATE 


“And I bought the field that was in Anathoth of Han- 
amel mine uncle’s son.”—Jeremiah $2. 9. 


REACHERS are regarded as poor inves- 
tors. In this respect Jeremiah would 
seem to have run true to type. He tells us in 
our text that he had bought a piece of subur- 
ban property which we can be well assured 
no real estate dealer in Jerusalem would have 
wanted. 

At the time of this sale the army of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was laying siege to Jerusalem. 
Some years before his troops had come and 
carried away certain hostages. Now, after an 
interval of impatient waiting on the wretched 
kings who sought to rule over the Jews, 
Nebuchadnezzar had returned. The destruc- 
tion of the city seemed certain. We can 
readily understand that at such a time prop- 
erty values in Jerusalem would be almost nil. 
Farm lands in the suburbs would be least de- 
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sirable. Future titles would be uncertain, 
fields would be overrun, crops consumed, and 
buildings destroyed. 

In such an hour a cousin of Jeremiah, Hana- 
mel, by name, with characteristic Jewish 
shrewdness, bethought himself of a scheme to 
sell a piece of land which had really no market 
value. He knew that it would be futile to 
offer it to any farmer or real estate dealer; 
but, like so many modern promoters, he 
thought that he might palm it off on a 
preacher, his relative Jeremiah. Hanamel, 
therefore, went to see the old prophet. He 
used all the arts of clever salesmanship. He 
touched the chord of sentiment as well as of 
reason. He said in substance: “I have a field 
in Anathoth where you were born and brought 
up. Itis a part of the ancestral holdings. It 
should be kept in the family. The right of 
inheritance is yours. Therefore buy it for 
yourself.” 

And Jeremiah records: “I bought the field 
that was in Anathoth of Hanamel mine uncle’s 
son.” 

Why did Jeremiah make the purchase? 
Was it because he was gullible? No. A min- 
ister’s garb is not an armor against a layman’s 
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temptations, as the world knows. Neither is 
it a fool’s cap in business. The common sup- 
position that preachers generally lack busi- 
ness ability ought to be silenced soon, for a 
little investigation will reveal how many a 
rural clergyman raises and educates a large 
family on a smaller outlay than some of us 
clever city financiers spend on one chauffeur. 
The old prophet of Jerusalem did not buy 
Hanamel’s field because he was devoid of busi- 
ness sense nor because he was carried away by 
sentiment for his family estate. He tells us 
why he bought it: “For thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts, the God of Israel: Houses and fields 
and vineyards shall yet again be bought in 
this land.” Jeremiah purchased that property 
because he believed in the future of Anathoth. 

The prophet saw the enemy at the city’s 
gate. He heard the ominous roar of the hostile 
human tide as it surged against the city’s 
walls. He had been predicting that Nebuchad- 
nezzar would take the city. But Jeremiah did 
not believe the pompous little king of Baby- 
lon was to have the last word. He believed 
that over the affairs of the city there brooded 
a Higher Power who would some day restore 
the people to sanity and the property to its 
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rightful owners. Jeremiah bought up because 
he believed in a God who was the guardian 
of Jerusalem’s true values; Hanamel sold out 
because he took no account of such a God and 
therefore looked upon the city’s destruction 
as certain and permanent. 

In this Old Testament real estate transac- 
tion we see in miniature the same sustaining 
insight which in majestic proportions is ob- 
servable in most of the world’s great. For 
instance, it is seen in Moses. When the chil- 
dren of Israel, whom Moses was leading out 
of Egypt, saw the waters of the Red Sea in 
front of them and the dust of Pharaoh’s pur- 
suing chariots behind them, they lost heart 
and wanted to go back to their slavery in 
Egypt. Again and again in that toilsome jour- 
ney the Israelites wanted to sell out their 
enterprise and return; but Moses kept on in- 
vesting his time, his energy, and his sacrificial 
efforts because he believed there was a God 
who would safeguard his investments and 
make the business of founding the new nation 
a success. ‘He endured, as seeing him who is 
invisible.” 

In Jeremiah’s purchase we see expressed the 
same faith in the future that we find in the 
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anonymous heroism of commonplace daily liv- 
ing. The young man in his days of subor- 
dinate, and often uncongenial, labor is sus- 
tained by an ideal. An ideal is a bit of 
spiritual real estate which a person holds in 
the hope that some day he will realize its value. 
The young man keeps in his mind a picture 
of the position he is some time to hold. If 
that sustaining vision grows too dim, and he 
decides to sell out his ideals for the ready cash 
of temporary enjoyment, he takes his place 
among the Hanamels of mediocrity. The 
young woman who toils at the stenographer’s 
desk or who is tethered to the post of domestic 
drudgery is very often kept buoyant in spirit 
by the thought of a home where she is to be 
the wife and mother. Suppose, however, after 
a few years of struggle, she should say: “It 
will not pay to hold on to these ideals; I may 
as well cash in on my quick assets of youth 
and attractiveness.” You know the result. 
How perilously full are our streets of young 
women who have sold out their ideals! How 
crowded are the walks of life with hack- 
writers, unscrupulous lawyers, charlatan phy- 
sicians, men who have sold out their holdings 
in the future because the prospect of realiz- 
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ing on their investments in ideals seemed too 
hazy and remote. 

There are epochs in history when the pre- 
vailing mood of society is to sell out ideals for 
the cash of present enjoyment. Such a period 
stands out in the life of Greece. It was after 
the noonday brilliance of Pericles’ time. The 
fog of disillusionment had rolled in over 
Athens. In that day of clouded judgment a 
school of teachers flourished known as the 
Sophists. These philosophers had no great 
convictions. They believed in no future goal 
for Greece or for the individual. They played 
games of futile reasoning with their minds and 
preached the cynical doctrine of cashing in 
on the present. The populace, of course, heard 
their easy doctrine with relish. In contrast 
with them stood out a Jeremiah-like contem- 
porary. Plato, by an audacious act of faith, 
achieved the belief that the invisible good is 
more real than the visible evil. He held before 
the people the vision of a better common- 
wealth to be—“The Republic” he called it. 
Plato would not sell out his ideals. He kept 
on investing in a future hope. His name lives 
to-day, a common noun in our colleges, as one 
of the glories of Greece; but few, if any, re- 
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member the names of individual Sophists who 
regaled the applauding throngs with their easy 
doctrines. 

In the so-called Middle Ages there were 
periods when the spirit of Hanamel seemed to 
prevail. During those intellectually unillu- 
mined centuries many candles of hope went 
out. A typical Hanamel was the brilliant Per- 
sian cynic, Omar Khdyydm. His “Rubdaiyat” 
has been put into lovely English verse, but all 
its beauty cannot conceal the weak character 
beneath. It breathes the false and temporary 
peace of defeat. It reveals a repudiation of 
hope. It sings the abandon of indulgence. It 
mirrors the pathos of a sensitive spirit taking 
refuge from an ugly world, ready to sleep at 
last with an upturned empty glass above it, 
the symbol of its indulgence and the emblem 
of its futility. It counsels: 


“Some of the Glories of this World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come. 
Ah, take the cash and let the credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum.” 


Omar Khdyydm put in unforgettable verse the 
sentiment of the quickly forgotten Hanamels 
of the Dark Ages who were ready to sell their 
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ideal holdings in the future for the cash of 
ready enjoyment. 

There are epochs, I say, when the prevailing 
mood of society is to liquidate its assets. Ours 
is such a period. Evidences and effects can 
be cited in many quarters. A recent visit to 
Germany impressed me with the willingness 
of the Germans to part with their marks. And 
why save them? Their value on the morrow 
was problematical. Hence the cafés of Munich 
were crowded. This spirit is not confined to 
Central Europe. The uncertainty of the 
future, the chaos of diplomatic treaties make 
the masses of Europe prone to be cynical and 
to curtail their investment in ideals for the 
future. In America we sense the same wide- 
spread pessimism in regard to European con- 
ditions. There is a hollow note in our talk 
of the new world-order. Europe appears to 
many Americans as Anathoth appeared to 
Hanamel—a hopeless proposition. “Cancel 
their debts or collect them, as you please; but 
let’s sell out in Europe and keep clear of the 
place.” So runs the thought of our Hanamels. 

This selling-out spirit may be seen elsewhere 
than in the international realm. In the war- 
time glow of idealism America made a great 
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new spiritual venture in passing a prohibition 
amendment. Now we are in the backwash of 
temporary difficulties which follows a tidal 
reform. Many there are who have lost faith 
in the success of prohibition. They would sell 
out this worthy enterprise with its tremendous 
future values because of the present cost and 
trouble of holding firm. 

The church has been affected by the Hana- 
mel attitude in its development. Three or 
four years ago the Protestant denominations 
staked out great new areas for growth. They 
set about to spread the gospel of Christ in a 
truly statesmanlike and progressive fashion, 
both at home and abroad. The stock in those 
enterprises has now slumped. Our Methodist 
Episcopal Church, as an illustration, faces 
this year a startlingly reduced income for mis- 
sions. Why? It is not because the members 
are fewer, for the number has increased. It 
is not that the people are poorer, for busi- 
ness is better than it was two years ago. It is 
not merely that there may have been errors of 
management, for if there were such, they but 
slightly affect the whole. No, the reason is 
that the church has been struck by the mood 
of Hanamel. 
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The church has suffered recently from much 
unfavorable publicity. Cynical playwrights 
and disgruntled pastors have flaunted the 
foibles and mistakes of the church and her 
missions before the public. Lovers of the 
limelight, both in the pulpit and out of it, have 
had their disintegrating criticisms of the 
church published by the secular press. Unil- 
lumined apologists for Christianity have tried 
to make the church appear as the foe of sci- 
ence, and their statements are printed as news. 
But sane, sober, appreciative expositions of 
the church and her missionary program are 
not regarded as news and are therefore con- 
fined to religious periodicals where they must 
blush unseen by all except the few. The 
church’s spiritual real estate suffers as does 
any other real estate from lack of the right 
sort of publicity. People begin to curtail 
their investments in it. 

The spirit of Hanamel, of the Sophists, of 
Omar Khayyam is in the ascendancy to-day. 
There is an all too prevalent willingness to sell 
out our ideal holdings in the future for the 
ready cash of a mediocre present. 

When we are on a long journey and are ap- 
parently making slow progress toward our 
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destination, it is sometimes well to stop, clear 
the dust from our eyes and ask ourselves what 
would happen if we went back. Similarly, 
when that better world-order which a few years 
ago we thought so near seems now so indis- 
tinctly distant, it might be stimulating to ask 
what would occur if we all sold out our hold- 
ings in the church enterprise. What would 
follow the closing of the churches? A Western 
minister recently wrote an article with a lash 
of truth in it which stings us awake to the con- 
sequences of selling out the whole church 
proposition. He writes in imaginative vein 
as if reviewing a book written in 1992. The 
title of the book is The Closing of the 
Churches. The event is posited as taking place 
some sixty years before in 1933. The imag- 
inary author proceeded to sketch the principal 
currents of life and thought in the first third 
of the twentieth century which led up to the 
shutting of the churches. Among other things 
he said: 

“One thing prompting to that fatal step was 
the growing propensity to shallow pleasures. 
Despite increased leisure people gave less and 
less time to the church. Swift as came the 
increase of wealth, swifter still rushed in a 
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swarm of artificial wants until luxury be- 
grudged even the traditional doles to the cause 
of Him who was still called Master. Fre- 
quently families spent more in a single day on 
their pleasure cars than on the work of the 
church for an entire year. In due time the 
sentiment became general that the institution 
was costing too much.”* 

The churches were closed. For the first few 
years they and their clergy were not missed 
much except when a child or a wife passed 
away. The grief-stricken relatives’ first in- 
stinct was to seek the consolation of the 
church only to recall that no minister was 
to be found. It was after the lapse of many 
years that the serious consequences came to 
light. Notable among these was the shutting 
down of the colleges, for it was the churches 
which had inspired the gifts for college en- 
dowments. The public high schools did not 
stand long upon the order of their going. The 
people who had no children—and they were 
in the majority—objected to being taxed to 
educate the children of others. The world of 
industry became a seven-day-a-week brutal 
grind. The noble fraternal orders became de- 

*Used by permission of The Christian Century Press. 
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moralized. Business lost its stability, for the 
bulwarks of honesty and reliability were re- 
moved. The cost of protection against evil- 
doers increased tenfold. Social life became 
intolerable, and finally the people petitioned 
the American emperor—for democracy has 
never flourished without the church—“that he 
might be pleased to order the reopening of 
those sweet fountains of happiness and pros- 
perity, the houses of worship.” 

The description is a flight of the imagina- 
tion, but it is winged with truth. We need to 
look at extreme pictures at times in order that 
we may see ultimate truths and sharp con- 
trasts. The people of our generation are liv- 
ing in the world as in a room illumined by an 
indirect lighting system. We see that it is 
light, but we do not observe the exact location 
of the lamps. Neither are we concerned to 
locate them. Spoiled children of civilization 
that we are, we simply enjoy without inquiry. 
There came One into the world nineteen cen- 
turies ago saying, “I am the light of the 
world.” He shed the radiance of his life on 
the society about him until the whole surface 
began to glow with his reflected light, and 
there came to be an illumined room in the 
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world called Christian civilization. But if we 
cut off the church, the institution which wires 
the Original Light to the world, we shall see 
the glow fade from the surface of society and 
the drab dusk of approaching darkness settle 
upon us. 

Either we can keep on investing our efforts 
with the church to bring in the Kingdom of 
God or we can cease buying and return toward 
the Kingdom of Evil. The spirit of Hanamel 
or the spirit of Jeremiah? With the one we 
can sell out the church’s holdings in the future 
and lower the market values of Christ’s ideals, 
or with the other we can buy up and increase 
the values. 

We take a parting look at Jeremiah’s trans- 
action. We note the meticulous care he took 
to secure the legal title to the property. He 
paid the seventeen shekels of silver. He had a 
deed drawn up by the proper authorities and 
witnessed by the required number of persons. 
He summoned Baruch, and in the presence of 
witnesses he ordered him to bury the deed in 
an earthen vessel. There seems to have been 
purpose in Jeremiah’s ostentation. We can- 
not but believe that the old prophet wished to 
make a show of his purchase. Why? He 
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knew that his buying of the field was the 
strongest argument he could use to buttress 
the message he had been proclaiming. He 
had been preaching that Nebuchadnezzar 
would destroy Jerusalem, but that Jehovah 
would later restore the city to the Jews. His 
purchase would show him willing to back his 
sermon with his money. The faith that a man 
will bank his money on is contagious. The 
best way to stop a run on a bank is to have a 
few men lined up at the deposit window. 

There is one effective way to stop the run 
of pessimism that is on in the world to-day. 
It is for America to show herself a Jeremiah 
among the nations. If the other governments 
were to see ours still willing to invest in those 
ideals which were on the lips of men when the 
guns of the Great War ceased to speak; if the 
non-Christian peoples were to see the church- 
men of America still continuing those sacri- 
ficial missionary deposits which they began 
four years ago, I believe the other nations and 
peoples would come to believe in the values 
of Christ’s kingdom. They too would seek 
to secure Christ’s ideals. 

Not only would the run of pessimism be 
checked, but also a Higher Power would be 
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released. Jeremiah was right in believing 
there was a divine factor to be considered in 
the transactions of men. The Oxford profes- 
sor of mathematics was not merely telling a 
child’s tale when he wrote Alice in Wonder- 
land. He was expressing a philosophy so deep 
that many adults do not plumb it. Alice’s 
world was alive. The mallets and balls did 
not stay put. There was Another besides 
earthly beings moving in her universe. So is 
there in ours. 

Literature records a man who was beset 
with almost every conceivable ailment. Prop- 
erty destroyed, health impaired, loved ones 
stricken, Job was tempted to renounce God, 
to sell out his ideals. But he held on. 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” 
At last there bursts from his lips this signifi- 
cant confession: “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth 
thee.” So is it. When man holds on to the 
steering-gear of conscience until he has 
crossed the seeming frontier of human endur- 
ance, he finds the living God in a new and 
more real sense. 

History tells of a little group of men who 
seemed to have no great magnetic force. They 
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were ordinary mortals. In their early career 
as a group they confessed their impotence. 
But at last their Leader was crucified. The 
temptation was strong to close up their enter- 
prise in Jerusalem and return to their respec- 
tive homes. Nevertheless, they remained in 
the face of jeers and taunts in the city of 
their persecutors. They kept on investing 
their efforts and hopes in the cause of their 
crucified Master. Forty days passed and they 
are met together on Pentecost. Peter, one of 
their number, preached a sermon which in cold 
print seems rather ordinary. Yet something 
happened. A living Spirit, not their own, was 
present. Thousands were touched by that 
Spirit. The disciples’ continued investment 
had released the uncalculated element. After 
they had reached the limit of their own pow- 
ers, and still held on, they found God at work. 

This church shares the corners of this cen- 
tral intersection with two of our country’s 
great banking institutions. Yet I feel that 
this is the greatest bank of all. She stands 
as a depository of God. Into his keeping are 
committed our unrealized ideals, our unre- 
quited sacrifices, our hopes for future years. 
The more business we do with him, the nearer 
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we approach to the confidence of that veteran 
investor who after depositing a life’s labors 
could say: “I know him whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to 
guard that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” 

God’s bank never fails. Investments with 
him are never lost. 


x 


WOMAN’S MAGNA CHARTA? 
And certain women.—Luke 8. 2. 


N Luke’s account of Jesus’ Galilean tour 
he says at the beginning of his eighth chap- 
ter: “And it came to pass soon afterward, 
that he went about through cities and vil- 
lages, preaching and bringing the good tid- 
ings of the kingdom of God, and with him 
were the twelve, and certain women.” Jesus 
included women in his working force. We 
read that statement to-day without comment. 
In the Master’s time it was a daring defiance 
of convention. 

From a social viewpoint, woman owes more 
to Christ than does man. Individually he has 
put both under incalculable debt for their re- 
demption, but socially he has lifted woman 
from lower depths than man. 

The Hebrew conception of woman was prob- 


1From Homiletic Review. Reprinted by permission. 
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ably higher than that of the neighboring 
nations, but even in the Decalogue of Moses she 
is classed as one of man’s possessions. The 
tenth commandment reads: “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his manservant, 
nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.” The Old 
Testament does give us some pictures of ex- 
alted womanhood. Far back in the period of 
the Judges, Deborah, the wife of Lappidoth, 
held the judgeship in Israel and with Barak 
led her troops to victory over Sisera. Esther 
was more than the plaything of an Oriental 
king’s harem. She wielded a truly wifely 
power. Ruth is a beautiful and rather mod- 
ern figure in the midst of those tribal wars, 
but she is depicted at the feet of Boaz, her 
lordly and masterful husband-to-be. The pic- 
ture of the ideal woman from the viewpoint 
of the religious Hebrew is found in the last 
chapter of Proverbs. We quote a few ex- 
cerpts: 

“The heart of her husband trusteth in her. 

She doeth him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 
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She seeketh wool and flax, 
And worketh willingly with her hands. 


She riseth also while it is yet night, 

And giveth food to her household, 

And their task to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it; 

With the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard. 


She layeth her hands to the distaff. 
And her hands hold the spindle. 


She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold; 

For all her household are clothed with 
scarlet. 


Her husband is known in the gates, 
When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 


Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her, say- 
ing: 

Many daughters have done worthily, 

But thou excellest them all.” 
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Does such an ideal, however, satisfy the 
heart of our modern woman? Is it woman’s 
sole duty to look well to her household cares, 
working till late at night, rising before day 
to prepare food for the family, finding her 
reward and joy in seeing her husband and 
master known among the town elders? Is 
this a sufficiently inspiring challenge for the 
heart of woman to-day? Yet the Hebrew 
women were taught to regard the realization 
of this scene as the highest life expression for 
them. 

Jesus’ treatment of women was therefore 
revolutionary. He dealt with them in the 
same straightforward, manly fashion as with 
men. He answered their questions with the 
same serious respectfulness. The light-minded 
Samaritan woman at the well was treated 
with the same deference as the learned Nico- 
demus. On the other hand he rebuked their 
hysterical effusiveness with the same stern dis- 
approval. To the sentimental woman who 
after one of his addresses threw up her hands 
exclaiming, “Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee,” he replied, sharply, “Yea, rather, blessed 
are they that hear the word of God and keep 
it,” Just as he reproved the soft-hearted male 
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fellow guest who tried to take the edge off 
one of Christ’s pointed statements by suavely 
and piously saying, “Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God.” Jesus did 
not treat woman’s mind as too childlike to be 
reasoned with nor too weak to be reproved. 
He did not pay sentimental tributes to 
woman’s charm while withholding the just 
claims of woman’s rights. He no more con- 
demned sin among women than among men, 
but his treatment of the one taken in adultery 
shows that he regarded both under the same 
code of morals. In a day when the doctors of 
the law thought it dangerously unconventional 
even to speak to women, the Master risked the 
loss of his reputation by stopping to lift up 
the broken reeds of womanhood that lined the 
city’s streets. The Master recognized woman’s 
supreme place as in the home, but he did not 
limit her to a domestic drudge. When Martha 
came to complain that her sister Mary was 
neglecting her household duties in order to 
hear his teachings, Jesus replied by gently 
but firmly informing her that the spiritual 
preparation was more important than the 
bodily. 

Jesus’ supreme tribute to woman, however, 
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is found not in what he said but in the fact 
that he made them his fellow workers. When 
his contemporary Jewish teachers were de- 
claring that it was “better that the words of 
the law should be burned than delivered to 
women,” we read of Jesus’ early Galilean tour 
that “with him were the twelve, and certain 
women.” And when we turn back to the 
account of the crucifixion, we find also: “All 
his acquaintance and the women that followed 
with him from Galilee stood afar off, seeing 
these things.” 

Christ’s attitude toward women was so far 
advanced beyond his contemporaries that his 
followers did not keep pace with their Master 
in this regard. Peter, while asserting that 
“with God there is no respect of persons,” 
nevertheless put certain restrictions on wom- 
an’s sphere in the church. Paul, while de- 
claring that “there can be no male or female, 
for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus,” lays 
even stricter checks on woman’s activities. 
The church Fathers became more reactionary 
the farther removed they were from Jesus, 
until Augustine, the most learned of them all, 
argues that “woman is not made in the image 
of God because the apostle requires that she 
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veil her head.” The Middle Ages, acting on 
the theory of the church Fathers that celibacy 
is the life of angels, looked upon man’s asso- 
ciation with woman as an indulgence to the 
weakness of the flesh. The Roman Catholic 
Church, however, did make use of her celibate 
women as nuns and thus recognize their 
ability. 

About a century ago these nunneries began 
to attract the attention of our Protestant 
Church leaders as a means of employment for 
the extra women. After the Napoleonic wars 
England found herself with a great surplus of 
unmarried women and widows. Such men as 
Robert Southey, the poet laureate, Edward 
Pusey, and John Henry Newman advocated 
the use of women in Protestant sisterhoods. 
But these men had not yet caught up with 
Christ in recognizing woman’s equality, for 
Southey could write to Charlotte Bronté that 
woman was not fitted for literary work. Her 
right to be educated is distinctly a movement 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Queen’s College for women in England was in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1853. In the 
United States the first school of college rank 
for women was Mount Holyoke, founded in 
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1837, and Oberlin in 1833 was the first 
instance of coeducation in the sense of equal 
education for men and women. Less than 
seventy years ago Florence Nightingale faced - 
the ridicule of her countrymen when she went 
out with a corps of nurses to care for soldiers 
in the Crimean War. In fact, even five years 
ago it seemed that a long period must elapse 
before woman could win her way into a posi- 
tion of equality in respect to political right 
and industrial opportunity. One of the most 
signal results of the Great War has been the 
sudden emancipation of women. At last a few 
of the Christian countries have caught up with 
Christ in recognizing woman as an equal com- 
rade of man. 


“Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She, mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words, 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 
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To-day when the disciples of Christ start out 
on any crusade we find shoulder to shoulder 
with men on a plane of equality, as in the 
company of the immortal twelve, “certain 
women” also. 

We have traced at this length the eman- 
cipation of woman because we are convinced 
that Jesus Christ is the one who has secured 
the Magna Charta of her freedom. We are 
more confirmed in our belief that Christ is the 
hope of womanhood when we survey the 
countries not molded by the Christian 
gospel. 

In Mohammedan and Hindu communities 
woman is rigidly secluded from all active par- 
ticipation in the things that make the life of 
her husband or father or brother interesting 
and vital. She is usually illiterate, since edu- 
cation might make her restless and rebellious. 
She is married before the attainment of 
womanhood, and thus a happy, care-free child- 
hood is impossible. Under Mohammedan in- 
fluence she is the victim of polygamy and hence 
is shut into a home likely to be filled with 
jealousy and petty strife. She may be di- 
vorced by the pronouncement of the usual 
formula, “I divorce thee.” The Hindu wife 
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may not even eat with her husband, but must 
first serve him and then eat, often from her 
husband’s plate, alone or with her children. 
She is a subject if not a slave. If she becomes 
a widow, even while still a child, public senti- 
ment forbids remarriage and she becomes the 
mere drudge of her kindred. In 1856 the gov- 
ernment legalized the remarriage of widows, 
but it could not reverse religioussentiment, and 
there are still some twenty-five million widows 
in India, who with shaved heads and coarse 
garments must do penance for imaginary sins 
by serving as social drudges for their relatives 
while their unhappy lives last. In 1891 a law 
was passed prohibiting a child wife from going 
to her husband’s house to live before she was 
twelve years old, but public protest was 
evinced in many mass meetings against plac- 
ing even a twelve year limit on wifehood. We 
must remember that this treatment of woman- 
hood is not a mere breaking down of public 
morale, as is our American lynching. It is 
the moral ideal itself as sanctioned by the 
religions. The Buddhist wife is taught that 
she has no soul, and her highest hope has been 
that after death she may be reborn as a man. 
Mohammed in the Koran commands: “Marry 
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what seems good to you of women, by twos 
or threes or fours.” 

In China woman has not been veiled and 
secluded as in Hindu and Mohammedan coun- 
tries. She has wielded considerable influence 
in Chinese history. But what development 
could she have when Confucius, the founder of 
their moral system, says: “Her business is to 
prepare food and wine. Beyond the threshold 
of her own apartments she should not be 
known for evil or for good.” The Confucian 
wife has toddled about her house on mere 
stubs of feet, taught that her supreme duty is 
to observe the three obediences—to her father, 
her husband, and her son. The Japanese 
wife has been forced into complete subjection 
to her mother-in-law and has married not an 
individual but a family. To both Chinese and 
Japanese there is one verse in our New Testa- 
ment which has always provoked indignant 
protest: “For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother and cleave unto his wife.” 
A prominent Japanese lady said recently to 
Tyler Dennett: “I wanted women to be good 
and I wanted to help them improve their lot. 
I found that I could not accomplish what I 
desired without religion. That conclusion 
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sent me to study religion from the woman’s 
point of view. I found that there is no hope 
for women in any of the religions of the 
Orient. They teach that from the cradle to 
the grave women are inferior to men... . I 
came to the conclusion that the only hope for 
the women of the Orient to attain their true 
position is through Christianity.” ? 

Such, then, is the contrast. In the coun- 
tries where Christ’s message has molded the 
thought woman stands free, honored, re- 
spected, loved as an equal. In the lands where 
Jesus Christ has not fashioned the morals, 
woman is secluded, ignorant, subjected to 
man’s pleasure, man’s jealousy, man’s caprice. 
And the only reason that the women in this 
room are not enduring the hell of this latter 
state is that under the providence of God they 
happened to be born in a Christian land. 

How are the veiled and secluded women be- 
hind those latticed windows of the non- 
Christian lands to be lifted to the level of 
those in our Christian countries? The only 
approach is through women themselves. The 
wives of the workers sent out by the Protes- 


*From Asia, by Tyler Dennett. Used by permission of 
Association Press. 
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tant Church in the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century soon discovered that if the 
women in the Hindu zenana and the Moham- 
medan harem were to be reached, it must be 
through women and not men. Two of those 
wives, Mrs. William Butler and Mrs. Edwin 
W. Parker, awakened the Methodist women 
of Boston to the need and the opportunity, 
and on March 23, 1869, in the Tremont Street 
Church of Boston, the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was launched. In the fall of that year 
Miss Isabella Thoburn and Dr. Clara Swain 
were sent to India, one to devote herself to 
the education of girls, the other to medical 
work. Along those two chief lines, with evan- 
gelism always paramount, the work of our 
woman’s society has gone on for fifty-two 
years until at the time of their fiftieth anni- 
versary there were in operation thirty-six 
medical institutions and over fifteen hundred 
educational institutions with about a thou- 
sand missionaries and some five thousand 
native workers. 

What far-reaching influence this work has 
had on the women of any one country may be 
seen in China. The schools for girls started 
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by Protestant missionaries have proved the 
Chinese girl’s right to an education. In 1887 
the first government school for girls was 
opened and the Christian schools form the 
model for the government schools. The prin- 
cipal of the Baldwin School says that scarcely 
a week passes without a visit from some gov- 
ernment principal or teacher. Foot-binding, 
that peculiar ancient curse of Chinese women, 
has received its death blow. In the interior 
where the schools have not spread, the prac- 
tice still goes on; but in the mission cities 
where the prospective groom formerly asked 
concerning his bride how small was her foot, 
he now asks what school does she attend. Girl 
slaves have been emancipated. A law of the 
new republic made possible by Christian 
sentiment now forbids slavery. Infant be- 
trothals which twenty years ago were one in 
three are now one in one hundred and twenty- 
seven. Hear the testimony of the Honorable 
Charles Denby, minister to China during three 
administrations : 

“The woman missionary takes in her arms 
the poor, neglected, despised girl and trans- 
forms her into an intelligent, educated woman. 
If missionaries had done nothing else for 
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China, the amelioration of the condition of the 
women would be glory enough.” 

This extension work of the Protestant 
Church is far more modern and scientific than 
most of us know. I believe many of us are 
thinking in missionary terms and methods 
of ten or twenty years ago. We form mental 
concepts and then pigeon-hole them. A preju- 
dice is just a pigeon-holed idea which is not 
revised. When we hear the word “missions” 
we think of a nurse wending her way in and 
out among the thatched cottages of China dol- 
ing out medicines or a Bible woman talking 
to a few people in the shade of a tree in India. 
It is this, and more. I believe some modern 
women stay away from missionary meetings 
because they think they consist of pathetic 
stories of individual cases. The extension of 
the Kingdom is being looked at to-day by the 
leaders in a far bigger and broader way. 
Every Christian school for girls, like the Isa- 
bella Thoburn College at Lucknow, is chang- 
ing national and racial ideals. Every Chris- 
tian nurse or woman physician who enters the 
Indian zenana is not merely healing one 
patient; she is creating a new sentiment for 
woman and a new idea of her value to the 
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world. Every woman evangelist sent out does 
not aim merely to gather a few converts by 
her own preaching, but the great stress to-day 
is on the training of native leadership. The 
missionaries of to-day are not merely cleaning 
the old mortar off a few bricks in a tumbled- 
down civilization. They are clearing the 
ground and equipping builders for a whole 
new society. The modern note in missions is 
not doing things for the foreign people, but 
helping them to do for themselves. The noble 
women our missionary organizations are drop- 
ping into the fluid society of the Orient are 
starting ripples of influence which spread far 
beyond the mission compounds to affect the 
whole status of womanhood. 

The work of these women is affecting that 
most fundamental institution of any nation— 
the home. Do we realize that the men of 
China and Japan and India are coming to 
be men of the world almost as much as we 
Americans are? Photograph the leading busi- 
ness man of Peking or Calcutta or Tokio and 
their general appearance will be much the 
same as ours. They ride in trains as we do. 
They have opportunity to attend almost as 
good schools. Many of them speak our lan- 
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guage. What is going to be the result of bring- 
ing the men up to such a state of sophistication 
if the women are allowed to remain ignorant 
and shut in? History can furnish us an 
illuminating parallel. Ancient Greece devel- 
oped a race of brilliantly educated men, but 
their wives were shut in to ignorant aloofness. 
The only women who mingled in the current of 
affairs and acquired an education were the 
courtesans. For the more interesting com- 
pany of these loose women the Athenian hus- 
bands more and more neglected their wives, 
and there grew up a community polished in 
intellect and rotten at heart. That is one 
reason why Paul forbade the Christian women 
to speak in the church. Such activity on their 
part would have made them seem to be the 
parallel of the Greek prostitutes, for Paul was 
working in a Greek world. If a brilliant race 
of Oriental men be developed and the women 
remain the ignorant inmates of darkened 
homes, the ruinous case of ancient Greece may 
be duplicated. 


“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free; 


If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall man grow?” 
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A Christian home will make a Christian 
Orient. Without it the medical schools, the 
business houses, the government universities, 
are built on shifting sand. Just as the early 
Bible readings in his home set the mold of 
Ruskin’s life more than did his studies at Ox- 
ford; just as the quiet rectory at Somersby was 
more of a factor in the making of Tennyson 
than was the University of Cambridge; just as 
the childhood life of Titian at Pieve di Cadore 
determined the tone of his art more than pic- 
turesque Venice, the environment of his matu- 
rity, so the homes of China and India and 
Japan will be the most potent molders of the 
coming generations. In the hands of the 
women’s missionary societies lies the most 
fundamental task in building the civilization 
of the East. How can any modern woman, 
interested in big things, cosmopolitan in her 
sympathies, hold aloof from such an enter- 
prise? 


XI 


TWO TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thy habitations; spare not: 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes.”— 
Isaiah 54. 2. 


F Cardinal Mercier had called together a 

group of deported Belgians in the city of 
Hamburg during the depressing spring of 
1918, and in his address to these homeless ex- 
iles had urged them to rebuild Belgium on a 
larger scale, he would have struck a parallel 
to the unseasonable optimism of our text. The 
prophet is addressing a crowd of Jews who 
had been carried away to Babylon. The hope 
of rebuilding Jerusalem looked about as dim 
as the prospect of reestablishing Belgium’s 
prestige in that dark and memorable spring; 
yet with a mighty throb of the heart, Isaiah 
hurls out this challenging counsel: “Enlarge 
the place of thy tent; lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes.” 

185 
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These words have the flavor of Oriental 
nomadic life. The flapping of the tent can 
almost be heard. They were first spoken in 
far-away Babylon, but the great utterances of 
Isaiah cannot be staked down in any foreign 
soil. They follow men home in every century 
and in every clime. 

This advice haunted a young man in Eng- 
land about a century and a quarter ago. He 
had been a boot-maker, but the cobbler’s shop 
appeared too small for his spreading soul. He 
felt that he must enlarge the place of his tent. 
He must lengthen the cords of his influence. 
He took up the appropriate studies and be- 
came a Baptist preacher. But little Britain 
seemed to him a cage in which they were con- 
fining the eagle spirit of Christ’s gospel. Why 
not open the bars and let the Bible out to 
India, whither the ships of commerce were go- 
ing? England was stretching forth the cur- 
tain of her habitation until she was boasting 
that the sun never set on her flag. Should not 
the English churches do likewise? The idea 
to others seemed preposterous. But one May 
day in 1792 the young preacher, whose name 
was William Carey, preached his historic ser- 
mon from our text; and in the following year 
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he went out to India, the pioneer of all those 
daring spirits who have enlarged the place of 
the church’s tent until to-day the sun does 
not set on the cross of Christ. 

This prophetic utterance fits our thought 
as we look abroad over the Protestant Church 
to-day. In its twofold urge we see some 
present trends and the guideposts for future 
travel. 

American Protestantism is enlarging the 
place of its tent. It is lengthening its cords. 
In proof the remarkable growth in church 
membership during 1922 might be cited. AlI- 
most a million new members were added to the 
rolls of America’s religious bodies in the 
twelve months, which is twenty-five per cent 
more than any corresponding period can boast 
in recent years. Statistics, however, are no 
sure criterion of religious growth. God is not 
satisfied with a gospel of percentages. Ninety- 
nine per cent safe looks like failure to the 
Good Shepherd when there is one lone wan- 
dering lamb. No Christian mother can be so- 
laced by the news that four fifths of her 
family have been saved. If the Christian 
Church is truly a spiritual mother, her heart 
must be heavy to know that the majority of 
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our country’s population are not yet enrolled 
voters in Christ’s party. 

Membership figures are not the best means 
of measuring the circumference of the church’s 
tent. Influence outruns organization as the 
shade of a tree outruns its limbs. The Protes- 
tant Church is lengthening her cords by 
spreading her influence over more and more 
departments of human life. 

Such a statement does not pass unques- 
tioned. It is often pointed out that one char- 
acteristic of modern society is the divorce- 
ment of one social interest after another from 
religion. Appearances so indicate. If we had 
been born in Europe six hundred years ago, 
the church would have dominated our whole 
lives. We would have lived under the shadow 
of one of those great cathedrals which sits 
among the village structures like a hen in the 
midst of her brood. Our schooling would have 
been controlled by the priests. Business would 
have looked to the church for protection, and 
the choicest calling for the brightest boys to 
enter would have been the priesthood. In the 
home the church’s authority would have been 
undisputed; and in affairs of state we should 
have seen emperors making pilgrimages to 
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Rome to receive a priest’s forgiveness and 
blessing. Even if we had been born in New 
England two hundred years ago, we should 
have felt the potent influence of the church. 
The clergyman would have been the best edu- 
cated and most highly respected man in the 
community. It would have been he who would 
have picked out the likely boys and sent them 
to college, where they would have been trained 
for the two or three learned professions, of 
which the ministry would have been first. 
When we compare those conditions with to- 
day’s surface view, we are inclined to say the 
church has not been lengthening her cords, 
but rather has been folding up her tent. To-day 
the houses of worship in the city sit not like 
mother hens among their broods. They more 
nearly resemble chickens crouching under the 
eaves of our skyscrapers, as if trying to avoid 
being trampled by the hurrying business 
crowds. To-day her ministry instead of cap- 
turing the imagination of our leading families’ 
sons must almost capture its recruits in out- 
of-the-way countrysides. To-day educators 
are doing their best to erase the names of the 
church and her denominations from our col- 
leges because they feel somehow that the label 
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of religion means the limitation of science. 
Many a modern home feels the need of the 
church on only three occasions—baptism, mar- 
riage, and death; and at far too many a fire- 
side these three are being reduced to one, 
namely, death. 

A stinging paragraph from one of our novel- 
ists, Stephen Benet, conveys the estimate of 
many. His hero takes refuge in a church from 
a sudden rainstorm. “Philip sniffed at the 
dried air about him—it was sick and musty— 
the whole church had the smell of clothes shut 
up in a closet that had not been worn or used 
in a very long time. From its altar with its 
limp cloth border, that said ‘Holy, Holy, Holy’ 
forever to emptiness to the crisp black hymnals 
bought two years ago and still stiff and rat- 
tling, as good as new, God’s official house 
drowsed in a plushy solitude, a prim catalepsy, 
that belonged neither to the queer drunkenness 
of living nor the queer sobriety of death.” 

When one observes the caustic comments of 
the church’s critics, the indifference of the 
masses, and the rather plaintive inquiries of 
the members as to “What is wrong with the 


‘From The Beginning of Wisdom. Used by permission 
of Henry Holt & Co. 
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church?” he is inclined to think she is reduc- 
ing the place of her tent. This seeming divorce 
of the church from life, however, is more for- 
mal than real. The absence of ecclesiastical 
control may furnish the opportunity for a 
larger infusion of vital religion. For instance, 
it has not been found that charity has lost any 
of its religious value or Christian flavor 
through being conducted by secular organiza- 
tions. The Red Cross is inspired by Chris- 
tianity although it is not managed by church 
officials. Also the church can make her Christ 
Lord in business without becoming a landlord 
herself. Herein lies a marked difference be- 
tween the genius of Protestantism and of 
Roman Catholicism. The Protestant Church 
aims not to usurp the place of Cesar. She 
desires to exchange no diplomatic representa- 
tives with the courts of kings. She keeps no 
retinue of soldiers. With Christian modesty 
she wishes to be merely the leaven which 
leavens the otherwise soggy rule of selfish 
political forces. She does not run steel plants 
as the medizval monasteries conducted cer- 
tain European industries; but she exerts such 
an uplifting influence in industry that steel 
magnates are compelled to make conditions of 
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work more human. She is seeking to create 
a more sensitive conscience in workmen toward 
their work, in employers toward their toilers, 
in all men toward their business, their prop- 
erty, their social relations. Creating a public 
conscience is not like building a cathedral. 
You may not be able to see progress from day 
to day. It is more like the charging of the 
atmosphere with electricity. You see nothing 
until, one day, there comes a flash of lightning, 
and some old injustice is struck dead and men 
breathe a purer, more tonic air. The Protes- 
tant Church measures her growth not by the 
increasing number of lights she can put on 
candlesticks, but by the force of the divine 
lightning she can bring down from heaven 
to purify the departments of life. “As the — 
lightning . . . so shall be the coming of the 
Son of man.” 

The church’s influence, in this sense, covers 
more fields of activity than ever before. Roger 
W. Babson, the well known business statis- 
tician, puts it thus: “As the church has 
blazed the way in the past for schools and hos- 
pitals, so in the future it must blaze the way 
for great new business systems. It must point 
the way both to conserve and to develop the 
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nation’s greatest resources.”? And it does. 
The church is lengthening its cords into new 
areas of human interest. It is enlarging the 
place of its tent. 

A second trend of modern church expansion 
has been into new regions of the world’s terri- 
tory. 

It is a delight to sit down with a man who 
has built up a big business and to hear him 
tell the story of its growth. There on his 
office wall is a picture of his factory in 1880; 
another photograph shows a larger group of 
buildings in 1900; there is that veritable fam- 
ily of smokestacks in 1920, with its raw mate- 
rials drawn from the distant corners of the 
earth and its products going to all parts of 
the world. The last fifty years have seen the 
growth of gigantic corporations. The romance 
of steel and oil is more thrilling than fiction. 
Yet it is safe to say that the most successful 
enterprise of the last half century has been 
the foreign department of the Protestant 
Church. If the general public could only 
glimpse the romance, the adventure, the 
statesmanship of the modern church as she 


*Krom The Future of the Churches. Used by permis- 
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lengthens her cords to cover new territory, the 
subject of Christian missions would take on 
magnetic interest. 

The expansion may be by means of a win- 
some, warm-hearted personality melting its 
way into the icy crust of a hostile populace. 
Twenty-four years ago a man was sent to the 
Philippine Islands that the church bells’ peal 
might become the echo of Dewey’s guns. When 
the missionary attempted to preach his first 
sermon on the streets of Manila he was stoned. 
To-day that man is probably the best-known 
man, next to the governor-general, in the 
Philippines. There is a saying in those 
islands, “All roads lead to Dr. Rogers’ 
door.” 

The spreading of the church’s tent may take 
place through the Christian gospel proving its 
superiority in the borderland testing labora- 
tories where Christianity touches a great rival 
religion like Islam. The little-known land of 
Persia offers an illustration. Twenty-five 
years ago the Christian mission schools did 
not have a Mohammedan pupil in Persia. One 
of the last converts who had dared to confess 
Christ openly had been choked to death in a 
dungeon in Tabriz. When Robert E. Speer 
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visited Persia just after that incident, he could 
not be taken to the grave of the martyr, lest 
his going might lead to an uprising. When 
Dr. Speer returned to that land last year, he 
heard converted Moslems teaching in our mis- 
sion schools and preaching in many Persian 
cities. 

The church’s cords are being lengthened 
also by influencing morals and living stand- 
ards beyond the pale of mission members. The 
influence of Christianity outruns its organi- 
zation in foreign countries even more than at 
home. The day before Christmas in 1921 there 
appeared in the leading Nationalist paper of 
India a long editorial justifying the National- 
ist movement and the personality of Gandhi. 
And on what grounds? By appealing to the 
spirit and the method and the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. All over India to-day men 
think of Jesus as the authoritative moral 
standard, by which the conduct of men and of 
governments is to be judged. 

The Protestant Church plans this extension 
work and chooses her representatives with the 
same far-sighted carefulness that the State 
Department uses in manning its foreign posts. 
The foreign territory is allotted to denomi- 
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nations in order not to duplicate the petty 
rivalries and inefficient sectarian competition 
which obtains in some homeland quarters. 
The American workers sent out are adapting 
themselves to the national spirit of the Orien- 
tal countries and are developing native leader- 
ship. The Christian representatives often be- 
come counselors in affairs of state. Not a 
straggling band of missionaries, “pale, pious, 
and pulmonary,” but a modernly equipped, 
scientifically trained and organized army of 
splendid college men and women is the fron- 
tier force which to-day is enlarging the place 
of Protestantism’s tent. 

_ When a tent is enlarged safety demands 
that its stakes be strengthened. Otherwise 
the increased pressure may cause it to col- 
lapse. Similarly, the church when she exports 
her Christianity must strengthen its quality. 
She is under heavy pressure of criticism all 
along her extended area. When she seeks to 
spread her influence into new departments of 
life, critics rise to plead for a confinement to 
the “simple gospel.” When she sends forth 
her gospel into the domain formerly held by 
other religions, their adherents caustically de- 
mand the reasons for her assumed superiority. 
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The church that lengthens her cords must 
strengthen her stakes. 

One phase of the strengthening must be a 
deepened understanding of our religious be- 
liefs. There are many church members whose 
religious thinking is like that of Dr. Kennicott 
in Main Street, of whom the author says: “He 
believed in the church but seldom attended 
its services. He believed in Christianity but 
never thought about it. He was worried over 
Carol’s lack of faith, but was not sure of just 
what it was she lacked.’? Carol with her 
lack of faith has unnumbered counterparts, 
but the church is perhaps as much weakened 
by those who do not think deeply enough about 
religious matters to have strong convictions. 

In this regard the current acrid theological 
controversies may contain some elements of 
profit. There is more widespread thought on 
religious questions to-day than there has been 
probably since the Oxford movement, or an 
even earlier date. A tree needs an occasional 
pruning or it grows top-heavy. Churches be- 
come top-heavy with beliefs and customs. 
Jesus saw this defect when he told the Phar- 


*From Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Ine. 
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isees that they made void the word of God by 
their tradition. There are conservatives who 
would make the church’s system of doctrine 
keep too many traditional beliefs which have 
sprouted during past centuries of theological 
interpretation, just as there are radicals who 
would kill the whole system by cutting the 
sap-bearing roots. The present theological 
discussions will strengthen the stakes of the 
church if they drive the general public down 
to a deeper understanding of what are our 
essential and productive beliefs. 

The spirit of Jesus welcomes inquiry. His 
invitation to-day is as it was on the banks of 
the Jordan: “Come and see.” He sets no 
limits for the investigation. There is no realm 
of Christ’s life where the open mind is for- 
bidden; but Christ does lay down certain con- 
ditions for proper inquiry. Here is one: 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.” 
Here is another: “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross, and follow me.” In Christ’s laboratory 
the investigator must work with two utensils 
—the yoke of service and the cross_of_sacri- 
fice. If the questioning minds of to-day, with 

‘See Mark 7, 13. 
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(these two instruments, will seriously enter 

Christ’s workroom of study and experience, 

they will mightily strengthen the stakes of the 

| church, for they will develop in her more 
\ members who have a “reason for the faith that 
is in them.” 

Another place of strengthening the church 
stakes is in the pulpit. The pulpit may become 
the weakness as well as the strength of Protes- 
tantism. Laymen may be so inured to the 
refinements of polished preaching that they 
become what a traveler in England recently 
called “connoisseurs in religion.” Americans, 
however, are not in great danger of being sur- 
feited with excellent preaching. The church 
needs stronger preaching. One great secret of 
power in the Protestant Church has been that 
her pulpits have stirred the conscience, clari- 
fied the thinking, moved the hearts of people. 
We still have many such pulpits. Pessimistic 
critics frequently ask, “Where are the modern 
Beechers and Brooks?’; but perhaps no such 
homiletic peaks stand out because the general 
range is higher. Yet it is not high enough. 
We need prophetic preachers. 

The prophetic preacher does not content 
himself with “bright, breezy, brotherly talks,” 
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which freshen the surface of fellowship and 
goodness of his hearers. He cuts to the lining 
of current issues. He sets the path of duty 
clear in public as well as in private relations. 
The prophetic preacher is not an opportunist, 
handing his hearers the hash of desultory in- 
spiration. He provides a menu of construc- 
tive teaching through the months and years 
which builds up his congregation in mind and 
soul. The prophetic preacher is not “yellow,” 
pandering to popular tastes, as does our “yel- 
low journalism.” The “yellow pulpit” is not 
necessarily the sensational pulpit but the 
cowardly pulpit. A certain preacher has a 
reputation for courage, due to his seemingly 
bold denunciations. But the objects of his 
attacks are quite usually some third person 
or evil, the flaying of which delights the 
preacher’s immediate audience. That is not 
courage. That is “yellow pulpitism.” The 
brave preacher may speak in quiet, expository 
style rather than in loud, dogmatic cocksure- 
ness, but he speaks with directness to the sins 
of the people before him. The prophetic pul- 
pit does not lower itself to the level of the 
minds adjusted to the short-story magazine 
and the choppy scenario, becoming a sort of 
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religious cinema, but seeks to elevate the 
thoughts of its hearers to the simple dignity 
of that Master Teacher who came to interpret 
to men their half-thought-out ideas. A more 
thoughtful, consistent, courageous, interpre- 
tative pulpit is a strengthened stake the 
Protestant Church needs. 

A third way in which the expanded church 
is to strengthen her stakes is by stressing the 
deeper experiences of religion. When one 
looks over official denominational literature, 
he is sometimes fearful that the evils of Jere- 
miah’s day have returned. The prophet, be- 
holding how the Jewish Church had deteri- 
orated from a spontaneous spiritual move- 
ment into a great collecting institution, inter- 
prets God as saying, “My people have com- 
mitted two evils: they have forsaken me, the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” The church is an artesian spring 
through which the Divine Spirit pours for the 
refreshment of men, but church officials at 
times tend to transform it into a cistern, col- 
lecting its members, its funds, its statistics. 

Men whose souls thirst for the waters of life 
will turn from such cisterns with disgust. 
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The church that concerns itself primarily with 
keeping the institution going looks petty. 
When we get down to deeper issues these lesser 
troubles are forgotten. Suppose that during 
the day a shift in the market sweeps away the 
bulk of a man’s fortune. He goes home 
crushed. He thinks nothing worse could be- 
fall him. But as he enters the door his wife 
signals to him to hush. Her eyes are full of 
tears. She tells him that their child has been 
injured and lies at the door of death. How 
quickly he forgets his business misfortune in 
his concern for the child! The church that 
has a passion for souls loses much of its 
anxiety about statistics. The church that 
thinks about its boys and girls does not waste 
so much worry on its budgets. 

“Lengthen thy cords.” The elasticity of 
Christ’s Church is without limit. Its lines 
can reach into all the world and encircle all 
areas of life. “Strengthen thy stakes.” The 
church that keeps its foundation on the rock 
of experience where Peter stood will stand 
when the sea gulls are flying over the spot 
where Gibraltar once lifted itself, and the 
“gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

The conviction grows upon me that if the 
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Protestant Church has the genius to incor- 
porate the truths now in the outlying areas of 
religious interest, she will start a revival of 
religion far greater in consequence than that 
of Luther which gave her birth. 


XII 
THE CHURCH AND THE CULTS 


MONG the religious services advertised in 
the Saturday editions of our New York 
press there are listed more than forty extra- 
ecclesiastical cults. These increasingly nu- 
merous groups outside the church are straws 
which show the drift of religious thought. 
Most of these meetings are well attended. 
Foolish would the churchman be to ignore 
them as signs of our times. What is the secret 
of their appeal? What new light, if any, do 
these movements shed on the gospel which 
came into the world by way of Nazareth? 


I 


The most pretentious religious movement 
outside the church to-day is Christian Science. 
Like the Erie Railroad and the Ford ear, 
Christian Science has received much free ad- 
vertising from its critics. The absurdities of 
its logic have furnished targets for frequent 
arrows of wit and satire. Matter is called an 
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illusion, but whatever one may call the fire 
engine, if he stands in front of it as it comes 
down the street, it is he and not the engine 
that will become the illusion. Absurd their 
philosophy seems to the critic, but not to the 
Scientist. The arsenic swallowed by the 
patient, says Science and Health, in chapter 
seven, is believed by the few Christian Scien- 
tists in the room to be harmless, “but the vast 
majority of mankind, though they know noth- 
ing of this particular case and this special 
person, believe the arsenic, the strychnine, or 
whatever the drug used, to be poisonous, for it 
is set down as a poison by mortal mind. Con- 
sequently, the result is controlled by the 
majority of opinions, not by the infinitesimal 
minority of opinions in the sick chamber.” 
The reasoning which says the popular major- 
ity vote of mankind determines whether ar- 
senic and strychnine are poisonous seems 
laughable to the critical reader. But the 
Christian Scientist sees nothing ludicrous 
about it. We might as well save our satire. 
The logic of Christian Science can thus be 
made to look absurd. And yet it is doubtful 
if we of the church will help the cause of 
truth much by debating with Christian Scien- 
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tists on the basis of logic and metaphysics. 
The average man does not follow a proposition 
through to find a weak place in its logic. Cer- 
tainly, the average Christian Scientist does 
not. He can cite passages from Science and 
Health to prove anything. It does not take a 
devil to quote Science and Health for his pur- 
pose. Anyone can do it, for the reason that 
the author touches the same subject several 
different times in different ways and with dif- 
ferent words. When an outsider attempts to 
point out the book’s inconsistencies or illogic, 
the devout Christian Scientist tells him he has 
not the “inner light” and therefore cannot un- 
derstand the hidden meaning. 

The philosophy of Christian Science, vul- 
nerable as it is, has rendered a distinct serv- 
ice. It has been a protest against the prevail- 
ing materialism. Such a revolt was almost 
inevitable. The booming nineteenth century 
with its boisterous factories and bullying new 
industries was drowning out the still small 
voice of the soul. The emphasis on business 
and bread, on machinery and inventions, was 
magnifying the physical out of all proportion 
to the spiritual. The inner life of man had to 
have attention. Christian Science began to 
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capitalize that craving for mysticism in the 
nineteenth century’s closing years and con- 
tinues to capitalize it to-day. Disastrously 
blind will we Protestants be if we continue to 
promote organizations and budgets and pro- 
grams, and fail to heed the cry of the people to 
know more about their inner hunger, their 
minds, their health, their souls. One reason 
why the outside cults like Christian Science 
and New Thought have flourished is that while 
we of the pulpit have been flogging up the 
weary wills of our parishioners with moral 
challenges and social programs, we have left 
to others the feeding of the hungry spirits of 
individual men. 

While the significant contribution of Chris- 
tian Science may be in its protest against ma- 
terialism, its chief appeal is in its offer of 
health. The allocation of Christian Scientists 
shows that the movement flourishes best in 
the sections which contain our crowded cen- 
ters and our leading health resorts. In such 
regions the interest in health is keener than 
elsewhere. The church’s attitude toward the 
curative claims of Christian Science should 
not be one of wholesale condemnation. There 
is a scriptural basis for mental healing. Jesus 
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healed. Apparently, he expected his disciples 
to heal. When, however, we attempt to re- 
produce the first-century cures of Jesus in our 
day, we must remember that we do not know 
the exact medical diagnosis of those early ail- 
ments, that there is not the same expectant co- 
operant faith in patients trained to depend on 
material science in other realms, and that, 
most of all, we have not the sinless personality 
of Jesus as the instrument of divine healing 
power. We cannot expect to reproduce the 
cures of the apostolic times unless we can 
duplicate the conditions. We must recall too 
that Jesus’ work of healing grew less and less 
frequent as his ministry progressed and his 
emphasis changed to curing the evil wills of 
men. This is quite the reverse of the Chris- 
tian Science emphasis. 

The most serious weakness of Christian Sci- 
ence is not its absurd philosophy nor its ex- 
aggerated claims to curative power, but its 
unchristian self-centeredness. It has no sgo- 
cial gospel. It sends no practitioners to 
conduct free clinics in the slums, so far as the 
present writer knows. It has given impetus 
to no social or moral or civic reforms in its 
more than sixty years of life. It has no cross 
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at the center of its gospel, for it recognizes 
no sin to be treated as a reality and shows no 
willingness for vicarious suffering. Religious 
organizations work by a law which is quite 
contradictory to the physical universe. The 
law is this: Religious bodies are held to- 
gether by their centrifugal force. They must 
fling themselves out in order to keep them- 
selves intact. At this fundamental point 
Christian Science fails. It is the writer’s 
private opinion that the present organization 
of Christian Science is far weaker than is 
popularly supposed, and that Christian Sci- 
ence as an organization has reached, perhaps 
has passed, its zenith. 


II 


When one undertakes to appraise the so- 
called New Thought he finds difficulty in affix- 
ing values wholesale. There are a dozen or 
more different groups listing themselves under 
the general title of New Thought. Each dif- 
fers somewhat from the others according to 
the individualistic views of its leaders. There 
is no bishop in the New Thought cults to keep 
stray sheep in the trodden mental paths. 
There is no annual conference to retire a 
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teacher when he gets too “new.” Of course one 
could sum the whole movement up in Ches- 
terton’s general appraisement: “New Thought 
is old thoughtlessness.” That would not be 
fair. There are, however, certain general prin- 
ciples which make it possible to treat these 
societies en masse. Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, 
a pioneer in the New Thought movement and 
perhaps the most scholarly of their leaders, 
compiled in 1917 what he calls the Handbook 
of New Thought. To him the writer is in- 
debted. In this “handbook” the author says: 
“The term ‘New Thought’ has gradually taken 
the place of ‘Mental Science,’ ‘The New Meta- 
physical Movement,’ ‘Metaphysical Healing,’ 
and other names for mental healing other than 
Christian Science, the Emmanuel Movement 
and Psychotherapy.” 

The movement calls itself new because it 
claims to be a revolt against the old forms of 
authority, ecclesiastical and medical, in which 
churches and physicians have kept people 
subject to creeds. Dr. Dresser says: “To 
know the inmost spirit of the movement and 
understand why it has spread so widely, you 
must always suppose yourself in the position of 
one who is dissatisfied with medical practice 
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and with the churches; and who sets out on 
an independent quest for health, happiness, 
and spiritual truth.” 

Now, for us in the church to snap at that 
statement and say, “I told you so; these cults 
are made up of chronic malcontents,” would 
be short-sighted. There is a difference between 
chronic malcontent and honest discontent. 
There may be some of both in New Thought. 
We shall not prove the relative merits of New 
Thought and the evangelical church by citing 
the number of cranks in each. That is childish 
mental dodging. There are sincere, intelligent 
people in New Thought and Christian Science 
who have come out of the church because they 
were honestly discontented. The church mem- 
ber who dubs all these new religious move- 
ments as erratic expressions of crotchety 
people, and wrapping the mantle of self-com- 
placency about him lies down to pleasant 
sleep amid the shortcomings of the established 
order and the existing church is robbing him- 
self of life’s larger vision and hindering the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 

Like Christian Science, New Thought has 
for its main interest the securing of health, 
happiness, and prosperity. It disagrees with 
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Christian Science, however, in its views of 
matter and disease. Mrs. Eddy held that mat- 
ter is an illusion and disease is a false belief. 
New Thought stands with the church in view- 
ing man as essentially a spirit, but equipped 
with a body which cannot be denied. Instead 
of saying that mind can accomplish anything 
it will without regard to the body, New 
Thought says that mind can be used so as 
to master effectively the body. It recognizes 
the value of studying the laws of the body. 
In criticizing Christian Science’s extravagant 
claims for the mind’s power over the body, 
New Thought brings out a rather pungent 
question: “If mind is all-powerful, why can 
we not by thinking stop the heart from beat- 
ing or the lungs from breathing?” On the 
other hand, New Thought is not dependent on 
medical diagnosis and does not recognize the 
customary distinctions between kinds of dis- 
ease. As a system of healing, it stands some- 
where between Christian Science on the left 
and the Emmanuel Movement on the right. 
In its religious teachings it stands close to 
Emerson’s Transcendentalism. It claims to 
teach the mind of Christ. In a statement sent 
out by the National New Thought Center in 
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Washington, D. C., we read: “This organiza- 
tion has for its prime object the teaching of 
the Christianity of Christ, not the Christianity 
of any sect. . . . We believe that Jesus meant 
just what he said, and that everything he 
taught is not only true but practical and 
practicable.” 

Yet when we corner this cult and force it to 
make concrete its creed, we find that its God 
is a sort of pantheistic principle; its Christ is 
not a person, but a spiritual possibility, and 
that instead of taking all Christ’s teachings 
literally, it concerns itself only with those re- 
garding health and happiness. Listen to this 
from Dresser: 

“The old thought led a man to agonize over 
his sins and those of the world, hence to place 
much stress on repentance, reformation, and 
regeneration; the new holds that man is al- 
ready saved. . . . The new has little or noth- 
ing to say about suffering, pain, or sorrow; 
little about sacrifice, the atonement, or salva- 
tion through the acceptance of the cross; and 
little about heredity, environment, or other 
supposed limitations.” Whether such a muti- 
lated gospel merits the name of Christian is 
an open question. 
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Another point at which we of the church 
differ radically from New Thought is in our 
attitude toward health, happiness, and pros- 
perity. New Thought seeks these directly as 
goals of effort. We believe they must come to 
the Christian as by-products of life. There are 
many things of real value if they come to a 
man as by-products of his living, but are ener- 
vating and corrupting if pursued as ends in 
themselves. Health is one such thing. Leta 
man make health his main objective and he 
becomes an exasperating dodger of germs and 
a wearisome discusser of calories and diets 
and drafts. Very likely he dies young. Hap- 
piness is another such thing. If you would 
hit the bull’s eye of happiness on life’s target, 
you must aim above it, at a higher, steadier 
thing called duty. Let a man put the strength 
of his personality and his moral earnestness 
into his work, let him screw his courage to the 
sticking point, let him lose sight of himself in 
some worthwhile enterprise, and happiness 
will come out to meet him on the way. “He 
that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it,” is a 
fundamental Christian truth which New 
Thought and Christian Science quite ignore in 
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their self-centered search for health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity. 

But while we condemn New Thought for its 
mutilated theology, its shallow evasion of the 
deeper doctrines of the cross and atonement, 
and its false self-centered efforts to cultivate 
personal comfort we must acknowledge our 
debt to it for its emphasis on two valuable aids 
to religious culture, namely, its use of silence 
and of optimistic affirmation. Any who at- 
tend the New Thought meetings have noted 
the wholesome and impressive silences. How 
much we need to hear in our clanging world 
and our organization-noisy churches, the 
psalmist’s truth, “Be still and know that I 
am God!” And these silences are interspersed 
with hopeful affirmations. To charge a man’s 
soul with the current of an optimistic belief 
does help. Jesus said: “I say unto you, All 
things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
The church will do well to study that of which 
New Thought talks much, “the law of attrac- 
tion.” “For he that hath, to him shall be 
given” is a law of larger scope than is com- 
monly realized. 
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III 


‘Applied psychology makes no pretense of 
being a religious cult. Some professional 
“nsychologists” stress their conection with the 
church’s doctrines; others do not. Yet the 
writer believes this so-called “new psychology” 
deserves a place with Christian Science and 
New Thought as movements bearing on the 
church life of to-day, because it purports to 
furnish what these others offer, namely, 
health, happiness, and prosperity. If it does 
not use any theology, it is because it thinks 
as much can be achieved by anthropology. 
Apparently, there are hosts of people who 
agree. Psychology has been enjoying a phe- 
nomenal yogue for a year or more. Churches 
which used to feature gymnasiums where men 
could exercise their bodies are now featuring 
clinics where people can play with their minds. 
The church must reckon with this popular 
interest. 

There are obvious causes for the public zest 
in psychological study. The word sounds 
learned, and people like to appear learned, 
especially those who have not gone very far 
scholastically. Furthermore, this interest in 
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the mind is, like Christian Science and New 
Thought, a reaction from overinterest in the 
external world. But there are more funda- 
mental reasons for the appeal of applied psy- 
chology. It catches the average man’s atten- 
tion by starting, not with God, as some pul- 
pits do, but with man’s experience. It fur- 
nishes some fresh and interesting explana- 
tions of commonplace experiences which long 
have puzzled men. It does more than explain. 
It reveals new roads to personal power and 
contentment. 

Central among these common experiences 
are two. Beginning with these, applied psy- 
chology works its way to two important dis- 
coveries or, rather, rediscoveries. Let us 
notice: “The harder I try the worse I be- 
come.” How frequently do we hear this con- 
fession of failure. The golfer feverishly 
slashing at his ball serenely ensconced in the 
sand pit, the examinee vainly cudgelling his 
brain for an elusive answer to the test ques- 
tion, the drug addict beating with ever-weak- 
ening blows against the bars of his imprison- 
ing habit, the apostle Paul frankly admitting 
“The good which I would I do not: but the 
evil which I would not, that I practise.” 
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These are but a few of the innumerable cases 
of complaint against the futility of the will. 
Where there is a will there is apparently not 
always a way. Recognizing this everyday 
truth, the so-called “new psychology” has dis- 
covered that the will has a superior ally—the 
imagination. It is the mental image, and not 
the conscious effort of the will, which is 
fraught with power. This is not really a dis- 
covery. Paul wrote years ago: “Be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind.” And 
there is Paul’s advice to the Philippians, that 
famous “whatsoever things” passage which 
everyone thinks he knows and so few can re- 
peat because the ideas have never really been 
committed to life. Aye, there’s the point. The 
power of the imagination has been talked of, 
but not fully appreciated. Applied psychol- 
ogy deserves the credit for placing a fresh em- 
phasis on the potency of the imagination. 
The second very common confession central 
to this new development is often expressed, “TI 
did not know it was in me.” A person hay- 
ing passed through some severe strain is sur- 
prised at the unexpected power or endurance 
or goodness, or perhaps badness, which was 
in him. He has caught a glimpse of frontiers 
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in his life far more extended than he thought. 
He has discovered that there are margins of 
his life he has not explored. The “psychol- 
ogist” began to explore, and the result of his 
probing is the present emphasis on the uncon- 
scious mind. Perhaps the outstanding achieve- 
ment in psychology during the last twenty-five 
years is the discovery of this unconscious 
mind and the part it plays in determining our 
character and conduct. The mind has no 
wastebasket where it can throw away 
thoughts, impulses, desires. Every experience 
we have felt, every face we have seen, every 
idea we have entertained have all been kept. 
We bury them in forgetfulness, but we bury 
them alive. They still have a “kick” in them. 
They kick their way out in dreams, daydreams, 
wit, and daily conduct. This buried mind is 
not a graveyard of lifeless thoughts, but a 
dynamo of tireless energy. It is a kennel 
where are leashed our bestial instincts. It 
is also a powerhouse where wait to be re- 
leased undreamed-of forces. An idea getting 
into this “unconscious” can be transformed 
into action by its hidden and mysterious 
mechanism. 

The imagination and the “unconscious” are 
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the two chief tools used in applied psychol- 
ogy. The psychoanalyst works to empty the 
“unconscious” of its unhealthy complexes. 
Mr. Coué seeks to place an image in the “un- 
conscious” that it may start the hidden dyna- 
mo to working out health and happiness. 
With a simplicity that smacks of the kinder- 
garten he gives us a formula which sets the 
magic work a-going while we sleep. Mr. Coué 
has answered in the affirmative the rhetorical 
question of the old hymn, “Shall we be car- 
ried to the skies on flowery beds of ease?” 
The only doubtful point would be as to the 
flowers. Coué’s principle strikes us as valid. 
His methods seem wholesome. His claims can- 
not be discussed in this article. They have 
been argued and settled around every tea table 
and store stove in America. Conscious auto- 
suggestion needs no separate treatment here, 
as it is only one phase of the larger move- 
ment of applied psychology. 

What shall be the church’s attitude toward 
this psychological interest? We must not 
with obstinate conservatism condemn it as 
bad because it is new, nor with silly sentimen- 
talism embrace it as a God-send because it is 
novel. Our cities are filled, like the Athens 
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of Paul’s day, with the spoiled children of 
civilization “who spend their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” The preacher, especially, must not 
run off on a tangent. 

The churchman can gain much help from a 
poised study and use of applied psychology. 
The church can thank the “psychologists” for 
stressing the superiority of the imagination 
over the will, for that confirms the time-hon- 
ored appeal of the church that religious wor- 
ship is essential to moral living. The church 
service with its symbols, its sermons and its 
hymns, puts the potent mental images in the 
mind of the worshiper. We can all be grate- 
ful to Coué and other “psychologists” for 
showing us that our ordinary living has been 
far below its possibilities. Cramped and 
cooped within our standardized measure- 
ments, we have been neglecting our margins 
of power, our elasticity of endurance, and hero- 
ism. “Unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us,” 
is a half-appreciated text which applied psy- 
chology illuminated. Another contribution of 
this new study is that it may help us to balance 
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the proper emphasis between the two phases 
of the Christian way of life, namely, faith in 
God and the Christian life as a fight. We 
Protestants have been sounding the latter 
more strongly. The ringing, challenging ser- 
mons have been in the majority. The march- 
ing hymns have been our favorites. We can- 
not omit these. We cannot ignore the will in 
our new regard for the imagination. We must 
retain our moral challenges. But we must 
look more closely for the secret of Christ’s 
combination of faithful trust and fighting 
spirit which gave him that unhurried calm, 
that poised momentum. Applied psychology 
points to this more concrete use of faith. 
Furthermore, this interest in the “uncon- 
scious” may lead us Protestants to re-examine 
the elements of value in the discarded confes- 
sional. Perhaps we can recover something 
worth while. 

On the other hand, applied psychology has 
its danger signals. More than one person has 
come into the writer’s study showing the ill 
effects of too much tampering with their men- 
tal machines by quacks and charlatans. The 
field of practical psychology is filled with 
men who are willing to commercialize the 
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popular mania for such treatments. Intro- 
spection is needed. Morbid self-centeredness 
is baneful. Too many psychological clinics 
may lead to that. Another element of risk in 
this “psychology,” and especially in Couéism, 
is that it may neglect the will too much and 
become deceptive daydreaming or spineless 
professional optimism. We must not make 
Pollyanna our patron saint if we expect to 
right the wrongs of the social order. Ches- 
terton has said recently that the scriptural 
quotation the devil is especially fond of using 
in these days is “The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.” He adds that this quotation has 
been used to justify more self-complacent 
spiritual priggishness and more bullying 
pharisaism than any other dogma. The keen- 
witted English critic makes the apt comment 
that the first mark of having the kingdom of 
heaven within is to desire it outside. To solace 
ourselves with the optimistic affirmations of 
New Thought, Christian Science, or Couéism 
while poverty, injustice, war stalk the earth 
in undeniable reality is simply Nero’s fiddling 
brought down to date. 

Amid all these movements the Christian 
must keep his perspective and his sense of 
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proportion. They are suburbs of Christianity. 
Seen as suburbs, they have a very real value. 
Seen as a Main Street, they are about as dis- 
torted on one side as Sinclair Lewis’ version 
of that thoroughfare is on the other side. If 
we could purchase these cults at their real 
worth and sell them at the price some of their 
devotees set, we should make enough profit to 
liquidate our Interchurch World Movement 
debts. At the center of the City of God must 
stand the cross, sacrifice, the social gospel, the 
missionary enterprise. These fundamentals are 
not found in the suburban cults. On the other 
hand, they do have some advantages which the 
evangelical church has overlooked and which 
it has been the purpose of this article to sug- 
gest. Isaiah’s advice to Israel now most 
aptly applies to the church, surrounded as she 
is by these outlying religious and semireligious 
movements: “Enlarge the place of thy tent, 
and let them stretch forth the curtains of 
thy habitations; spare not: lengthen thy cords 
and strengthen thy stakes.” 
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